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^  _  • 

Mr.  Eoitob, -—Permit  me  to  offer,  to  your  readers,  a  few  practical 

thoughts  on  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  **  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two^ 
having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.” 

An  Infidel  once  remarked  to  me,  -that' he  would  rather  possess  the 
character  of  Paul,  than  that  of  any  other  man  he  had  ever  known j  or 
read  of  in  sacred  or  profane  history. 

All  serious  observers  of  his  life  have  admired  the  warmth  of  his 
love,  and  the  depth  of  his  feelings  as  a  Christian ;  and  the  ability, 
zeal,  magnanimity,  and  disinterestedness  which  he  exhibited  as  an  Aposr 
tie.  The  ardor  of  his  attachment  to  Christ  was  not  at  all  abated  by 
long  exercise,  nor  the  current  of  his  success  at  all  obstructed,  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  this,  months  and  years  seemed  to  add  in¬ 
tensity  to  the  fire  of  his  love  as  a  Christian,  and  energy  and  Meet  to 
his  efforts  as  an  Apostle.  In  both  characters,  as  he  appjoached  the 
end  of  his  earthly  course,  like  the  Son  sinking  from,  our  view,  in  the 
western  horizon,  he  appeared  the  greater,  and  shone  the  br^hter,  as¬ 
sured  of  his  personal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  if  released 
from  life ;  and  persuaded  of  bis  usefulness  to  the  church  and  the  cause  of 
Christ,  if  he  abode  in  the  flesh,  he  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  his 
usual  energetic  style,  **  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.”  His  mind  was  divided, 
and  drawn  with  great  force  two  opposite  ways,  like  a  vessel  fiist  anchored 
at  the  shore,  but  by  the  vehemence  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  vio? 
lently  impelled  to  the  sea.  Yet  on  surveying  the  two  interests  that 
swayed  him,  the  preponderance  of  his  desire^  was  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.  '  >>  ■ 

There  are  reasons  which  operate  to  produce  this .  divided  state  of 
mind,  in  every  Christian,  when  he  contemplates  his  death  as  near. 
Some  things  ms&e  him  fondly  cling  to  life ;  while  there  are  others  in 
prospect  which  render  death  preferable. 

The  objects  which  most  strongly  attach  the  believer  to  life  are 
those  of  a  religious  kind.  No  others  are  su^ested  by  the  Apostle,  in 
all  his  reasonings  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  desire  Hie  for  life’s  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  any  personal  aggrandisement,'  or  temporal  interest ; 
but  s(flely  for  the  sake  of  '^ending  the  knowledge  and  blessings  of 
the  gospel.  Thus  it  is  with  all  who  bear  a  moral  resemblance  to  Paul, 
and  have  drank  into  the  same  spirit  Life  is  not  desirable  to  them,  pn 
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account  of  the  bonore,  and  riches,  and  pleasures,  and  titles  which  the 
world  can  afford ;  but  principally  on  account  of  the  opportunity  and 
advantages  it  furnishes  them  for  promoting  religion.  So  far  as  life  is 
connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  progress  and 
prevalence  of  Christianity,  they  desire  its  continuance.  Their  views, 
and  efforts,  and  induence,  may  be  very  diversified,  and  contracted  or 
ejcpanded,  limited  or  enlarged,  according  to  a  difference  in  their  tal> 
ents,  in  their  education,  in  their  degrees  of  faith,  or  their  spheres  of 
action  ;  yet  they  all  aim,  though  with  different  force  and  ability,  at  the 
same  grand  object,  and  are  alike  interested  in  its  attainment.  Like  the 
numerous  streams  of  greater  or  smaller  dimensions,  that  are  winding 
their  way  through  the  land,  they  are  bending  their  course  to  swell  the 
^waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  private  Christian^  in  the  obscurest  comer  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  most  unpretending  claims,  often  feels  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom. 
,He  ardently  desires  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  prefers  Jerusalem  to 
his  chief  earthly  joy.  All  its  best  interests  are  engraven  on  his  heart. 
For  the  promotion  of  these  interests,  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  actSi 
Within  the  narrow  circle  where  be  walks,  he  exerts;  in  his  humble 
and  almost  silent  manner,  a  salutary  influence.  His  pious  conduct, 
like  a  feeble  torch,  sheds  a  glimmering  light  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

-  For  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  enlargement  of  .Christ’s  kingdom, 

'  he  pours  out  many  a  secret  prayer,  bedews  his  cheek  with  many  a 
nightly  penitential  tear,  and  utters  many  a  word  seasoned  with  grace. 
Retir^  and  unnoticed  as  he  is,  no  event  to  him  is  so  desirable  as  the 
^  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  truth.  Any  good  news  relating  to  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  cause,  is  refreshing  to  bis  soul,  and  quickens 
him  to  renewed  aidor  in  praying  for  its  imiversal  triumph.  Patiently 
would  he  enchire  the  trials  of  life  yet  longer,  for  the  sake  of  beholding 
greater  things  than  these.  Indeed  he  is  willing  to  fercgo  his  heavenly 
enjoyment  for  a  little  season,  and  to  have  life  protracted,  in  order  that , 
he  may  do  something  more  to  advance  the  cause  he  so  dearly  loves, 
and  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  spiritually 
dead  and  lost.  ^  • 

The  Christian  also  of  a  more  public  character,  who  occupies  a  more 
conspicuous  station  in  the  community,  is  animated  with  the  same  desire, 
ReK^oh  invites  him  to  life ;  and  with  a  force  and  persuasiveness,  cor» 
respondent  to  the  enlargement  of  his  views  of  it,  and  the  al^ility  he  pos¬ 
sesses  to  accelerate  its  progress  in  the  world.  Does  death  approach 
to  dissolve  his  other  ties  to  life,  or  does  he  Aieditate  upon  it  as  an  event 
that  cannot  bSe  remote  or  avoided,  yet  with  all  his  well  established 
hf^es  of  enjoyii^  an  **  eternal  weight  of  ^ry,”  he  clings  to  life  for 
the  Mdte  of  exerting  himself  as  extensively  as  he  is  able,  in  maintaining 
and  defending  the  cause  of  **  pure  and  undefiled  religion.”  By  this 
consideration,  as  be  descends  to  the  house  of  silence  a^  death,  he  is 
'Arawu  back  to  earth.  Easily  could  he  resign  his  interest  in  this  world’s 
goo^,  rdinquish  his  present  attachments,  abandon  his  temporal  plans. 

puvsuitB,  and  bid  farewell  to  earthly  friends  and  friendships ;  but 
hot  40  ea^y  could  he  ^nit  his  hold  of  the  Clpristiwa  cause,  and  turn 
-'away  his  sue  firom  seeing  it  advanced,  or  withdraw  his  hand  from  af- 
ftnHng'it  hw'aidr'  Grieved  to  observe  so  much  of  the  moral  territory 
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oi’ the- world  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  under  the  absolute  con* 
trol  of  sinj  he  could  not  leave  it  thus,  without  much  reluctance,  and 
many  a  struggle.  Perhaps  he  has  the  dearest  of  earthly  connexions 
about  him,  whom  he  seriously  believes,  and  has  often  told  weepii^’' 
that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross,"  for  whom  he  wishes  yet  to 
live,  that  he  may  .continue  his  humble  but  earnest  cries  to  God  A>r 
them,  and  spread  out  before  them  all  the  mighty  inducements  which 
religion  presents,  for  their  penitent  return  to  Christ.  Or  he  may  be 
encircled  by  a  neighborhood  of  the  unbelieving,  who  have  no  hope  in 
the  world,  over  whom  he  can  throw  a  happy  moral  influence,  and  to 
whom  he  earnestly  longs  that  salvation  may  be  extended.  Or  he  may 
be  connected  with  a  decaying  Church,  and  dwell  in  a  desolate  re^on, 
where  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  contention,' rather  than  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  seems  to  prevail .  and  p.redominate.  Lamenting  this  moral 
dearth,  this  spiritual  barrenness,  and  well  aware  of  the  worth  of  every 
believer’s  prayers,  example,  and  efibrts,  in  repairing  the  waste  places, 
and  in  restoring  order,  health,  and  spiritual  harmony,  and  iraitfelneat; 
he  would  linger  on  these  troublesome  shores  of  life  a  while  longer,  to. 
see  the  decaying  Church  recruited  and  strengthened,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  desolation  reclaimed  and  overcast  with  the  becoities  of  holiness, 
even  by  any  feeble  efibrts  which  he  might  exert.  CheertuUy,  when 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  would  he  postpone  his  entrance  upon  heavenly 
joys,  for  a  short  period,  that  he  might  share  in  the  toil,  and  labor,  and 
joy  of  cultivating  the  ground  he  occupies,  with  his  .pray  era,  and  in^« 
ence,  and  exertions,  and  convert  it  into  a  fraitful  field. 

But  perhaps  this  divided  state  of  mind,  this  desire  to  have  life 'pro¬ 
tracted,  while  heaven  is  just  ready  to  burst  its  glories  on  the  view,  is 
the  strongest  in  those,  who  are  employed  in  the  ministry  ofieconcilia* 
tion;  either  as  ministers  or  missionaries.  This  may  be  thb^  result,  nOt 
somueb^of  peculiar  grace  imparted  to. them, -as  it  is  the  efiect.Of  their 
ofiicial  characters,  and  duties,  and  responsibilities,  combined  with  their 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  -together 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which 
their  public  labors  and  example  most  necessarily  exert  on  the  cense 
they  have  espoused.'  No  member  of  Christ’s  kingdom  has  probahfy 
ever  existed,  whose  mind  was  so  powerfully  drawn  two  opposite  Ways 
as  St.  Paul.  The  reason  is  very  obvious ;  none  ever  had  e  flnier  as* 
surance  of  heaven- than  he  ;  and  none  ever  had  a  more  stfdent  love  to 
Christ’s  cause  on  earth  than  he.  It  was  well  -known  to  him,  how  much 
that  cause,  especially  in  its  then  infant  state,  was  almost  identified  with 
his  life  {  how  much  it  needed  his  nourishing  band  to  sustain  it,  endheifr 
much  it  would  probably  sufier,  if  he  should  be  removed.  Pesseash^ 
this  knowledge,  he  scarcely  could  detennine  wlmt  constraiaed  bito 
most,  the  love  of  Ufty  or  the  desire  of  death.  Accon^etnying  him,  weM 
a  few  willing  disciples  of  Christ,  weak  and  exposed,  whom  be  Wishdl 
to  cherish  **  as  a  nurse  her  chikben."  About  him.  Were  ehneefaes 
which  he  bad  recently  planted,  and  beset  with  nomerdus  and  power¬ 
ful  foes,  which  requii^  his  apiostolic  defence  and  geardtanahip :  ‘Aad 
before  hun,  by  a  world  delugMl  with  iniquity  and  i&latry^  whkh  awm 
kened  his  deepest  solicitude  and  commiseratitm,  and  Whimh  he  langaii 
to  see  reduced  to  the  deuunion  of  the  croM.  The  exiatemoe  of  Iheau 
things  stro^y  inclined  him,  stiU  to  **  abide  in  the  fleih.**  They  pro* 
.dneed  in  him  a  reluctance.  ^  depart.  Thus  it  is  with  those  who  take 
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part  in  the  sacred  ministry  with  a  right  spirit,  or  ^ho  devote  then^: 
aelves  to  the  work  as  missionaries  :  they  are  held  back  to  life,  by  t^P 
benevolent  concern  they  feel  for  the  gniUy,  the  lost,  and  the  ruined  of 
their  race.  On  every  side,  they  witness  the  ravages  of  sin  ;  and  hi^. 
hold  mnltitudes  of  the  children  of  disobedience  crowding  forward  to 
endless  perdition.  They  see  the  overwhelming  power  of  nnbelief, 
and  the  stem  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  submit  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
They  behold  many,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
God  against  themselveS'--rii<iny,  inflated  with  moral  pride,  and  wrapt 
up  in  self-righteousness— many,  renouncing  the  fmth  once  embraced— 
many,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  business  and  pursuil^  of  the  world — 
and  many,  who  utterly  spurn  at  the  messages  of  mercy  which  they  daily 
hear. 

They  witness  also,  extensive  religious  declensions  in  the  Church, 
and  even  in  those  sections  of  it;  where  the  merCy-cloud  has  often  shed . 
its  choicest  showers,  and  poured  refreshment  on  the  land.  Beyond  all 
this,  they  see  a  far-stretclking  country,  whose  entire  population  is  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  buried  in  a  death-like 
sleep,  where  no  ray  of  heaven  darts  through  the  darkness  to  illumine 
their  path,  and  where  no  sounds  of  salvation  are  ever  heard  to  break 
their  slumbers,  and  awaken  them  to  life.  With  such  enlarged  views 
of  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  and  with  a  full  belief  that  the  only 
hopeful  method  of  reclaiming  this  lost  territo^  from  the  **  armies  of 
the  aliens,”  and  placing  it  u^er  the  dominion  of  Christ,  is  by  erecting 
in  it  the  standard  of  the  cross  ;  and  perceiving  the  urgent  necessity 
ibr  laborers  to  accomplish  the  work,  they  would  gladly  linger  upon  the 
coast  of  life,  bleak  and  boisterous  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  some 
of  their  exposed  fellow-mortals,  from  drowning  in  perdition,  and  point¬ 
ing  them  to  the  haven  of  eternal  safety  and  repose.  Cheerfully  would 
they  forego,  for  a  season,  the  completion  of  their  own  happiness,  in 
order  by  their  professional  exertions,  to  gather  wanderers  into  Christ’s 
fold  ;  to  restore  to  declining  churches  moral  health,  and  beauty,  and 
life  ;  to  build  up  places  that  lie  waste  and  desolate;  to  diminish' the 
amount  of  human  woe  ;  and  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  to  ever 
ry  clime,  to  every  people,  and  to  every  human  abode. 

This  is  the  spirit  they  breathe.  This  is  the  theme  on  which  they 
delight  to  dwell,.  This  is  the  holy  enterprise  they  are  laboring  to.at- 
chieve.  This  is  the  object  which  attracts  them  so  powerfully  to  earth. 
Between  Ihe  accomplishment  of  this  work,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
hekvenly  felicity,  their  minds  are  truly  divided.  Often,  like  Paul, 
they  are  in  a  pressing  “  strait  betwixt  two.” 

Yet  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  are  impelled  by  an  urgent  desire,  rather 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Consulting  their  own  future  happiness, 
end  committing  the  cause  of  Christ  to  its  friends  and  patrons,  assured 
that  the  ark  of  God,  with  all  its  precious  contents,  is  safe,  under  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  him  who  framed  it,  they  ardently  desire  to 
disembark,  and  enter  the  “  peaceful  shores”  of  a  blest  immortality. 

humble,  faithful  follower  of  Christ  is  exempt  from  this  earnest  de« 
sire.  It  is  not.the  exclusive  privilege  of  an  apostle,  or  a  martyr,  or  a. 
minister,  or  a  missionary,  to  possess  this  desire ;  but  it  is  the  common 
privilege  of  all  who  “  walk  worthy  of  their  high  vocation.”  Such  fre¬ 
quently  long,  with  vehemency  of  desire,  to  drop  this  body  of  sin  and 
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death,  and  to  stand  pare  and  perfect  in  the  presence  of  God  their  Sa?- 
iour.' 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  desire  may  he  mentioned,  that  heavenly 
.spirit  which,  through  grace,  {hey  possess.  Born  anew,  or  from  above, 
by  the  regenerhting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  they  bear  a  moral  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  world  they  are  to  inhabit.  Their  temper,  and  feel¬ 
ings,'  and  affections,  are  moulded  for  heaven,  and  its  society  and  work. 
They  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  are  therefore  so.  assimilated  to  him,' 
as  to  be,  in  a  degree,  disqualified  for  any  other  residence,  than  ,io  his 
immediate  presence.  .  St.  Paul  assigns  tlus  as  a  reason,  why  it  was  bet¬ 
ter,  on  his  personal  account,  to  depart ;  it  was  that  he  might  be  with 
Christ.  As  if  the  presence  of  Christ  alone  could  make  him  happy. 
The  Christian  while  here,  indeed,  has  the  enjoyment  of  Christ’s  pres¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  the  presence  of  a  weak  iaith,  or  an  obscure  faith,  or  a 
wavering  faith,  and  at  best  transient  and  imperfect ;  for  he  now  sees 

through  a  glass  darkly.”  But  at  death,  faith  is  laid  aside,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  vision,  so  that  beyond  the  line  that  divides  the  two  worlds, 
Christ  will  be  actually,  and  visibly,  and  permanently  present  with  his 
redeemed  people. 

There  also  shall  they  be  liberated  from  all  those  sins,  and  imperfec¬ 
tions,  those  temptations,  and  conflict,  which  so  weaken  their  faith,  ob- 
ecure  their  hopes,  and  interrupt  their  present  peace.  This  is  another 
reason  why  they  feel  such  a  desire  to  depart.  Painful  experience  has 
sadly  convinced  them,  that  no  perfection  of  religious  feeling,  or  of  du¬ 
ty,  or  of  attachment  to  Christ,  or  of  inward  parity  and  serenity  of 
mind  is  attainable  here.  Perplexity  and  doubt,  disquietude  and  sin, 
are  the  portion  of  every  Christian  during  bis  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  if  it 
is,  at  any  time,  otherwise,  it  is  rather  like'tbe  shining  of  the  sun  from  be¬ 
hind,  or  beneath  a  cloud,  than  the  steady  radiance  of  day.  What  more 
desirable  then,  than  to  quit  this  disordered,  sin-polluting  world,  and  go 
where  sin  can  never  defile,  where  imparity  can  never  stain,  where  im¬ 
perfection  can  never  alloy,  where  love  can  never  abate,  and  where  en¬ 
joyment  can  never  fail  or  tire.  The  pertain  prospect  of  entering  such 
a  state  of  being,  is  sufficient  to  enkindle,  in  every  believer’s  bosom,  an 
ardent  desire  to  have  life  closed,  rather  than  continued. 

But  the  Christian  desires  to  depart,  not  only  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
te  befor  ever  removed  from  those  infirmities  and  moral  defects  which 
invariably  attend  him  here  ;  but  also  to  be  located  where  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  happiness  shall  he  perpetually  advancing.  The  departed 
saint  will’ rest  on  no  stationary  ground  of  heavenly  improvement.  As 
soon  as  bis  heaven  begins,  and  his  joys  commence,  like  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  time,  they  will  uniformly  progress.  Doubtless  new  acces¬ 
sions  of  light  and  love  will  be  endlessly  made.  There  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  expansion  of  the  soul,  for  the  continual  reception  of  new  degrees 
of  knowledge  and  happiness.  There  will  be  an  overgrowing  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  **  just  made-perfect”  to  Christ-— an  everlasting  tracing  upon 
them,  of  the  more  and  more  distinct,  and  visible  lines  of  morsd  resem¬ 
blance  to  him— and  a  perpetual  pouring  in  upon  them,  of  the  treasures 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  love.  Rapid  and  uninterrupted  will  be  their 
progress  in  depth  and  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  purity  and  fulness  of 
joy. 

With  such  a  delightful  prospect  opening  to  their  eye  of  faith,  with 
such  a  heaven  to  dwell  in,  and  such  a  caltn  flood  of  day  shed  upon 
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them,  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  how  much  bettet  for  them  to  de¬ 
part,  and  make  their  final  remove  from  earthy  than  to  **  abide  in  the 
flesh  ?” 

Take  the  Christian  then,  and  propose’  to  him,  the  two  worlds ;  one, 
of  iniquity,  and  crime,  and  rebellion  «^aiost  God,  where  the  Christian 
pilgrim  travels  by  faith,  and  is  assailed,  and  tempted,  and  hindered  in 
all  his  progress  ;  and  of  labor  and  solicitude  for  the  Church ;  .and  the 
other.,  of  purity,  of  sight,  of  love,  and  undisturbed  repoM,  and  you  will 
place  him  in  the  attitude  of  the  Apostle,  where  he  can  appropriate  his 
language  tQ.hflnself,  **  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, haring  a  desire  to 
depart  ^nd  be  with  Christ.” 


FOR  THE  EVANOELIST. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.--NO.  I. 

The  laws,  which  God  anciently  gave  to  his  people  Israel,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  as  a  civil  community,  as  well  as  those  Which 
were  more  directly  of  a  religious  nature,  were  designed  and  calculated 
to  guard  them  against  the  commission  of  wickedness,  and  to  preserve 
them,  as  far  as  laws  could  do  it,  a  holy  people  onto  himself..  Among  thC' 
requisitions  of  the  moral  law,  which  are  obligatory  on  all  people,  in  all 
circumstances,  because  they  grow  out  of  that  general  law  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  binds  men  to  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  a  principal  one  is,  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.”  This  is  a  precept,  which. at  onqe  commends  itself  to  - every 
man’s  conscience,  as  reasonable. and  good.  Murder  is  a  crime  which 
strikes  so  directly  at  the  happiness,  and  even  existence,  of  individuals 
and  of  communities,  that  it  is  necessarily  held  in  universal  abhorrence. 
For  as  men  naturally  love  life,  they  cannot  possibly  contemplate  that 
conduct  in  others,  which  unjustly  puts  it  in  jeopardy,  without  disap-  . 
probation  and  disgust.  Hence  it  'seems  ever  to  have  been  a  law,  of 
almost  all  political  governments,  that  murderers  shall  die.  Immedi¬ 
ately  alter  the  general  deluge,  God  was  pleased  to  express  bis  own  ab¬ 
horrence  of  this  crime,  and  declare  his  determination,  that  it  should 
be  punished  with  death.  And  still  more  to  inspire  the  minds  of  men 
with  an  abhorrence  of  it,  he  even  required  that  the  blood  of  those  ani¬ 
mals,  the  flesh  of  which  was  allowed  them  for  food,  should  be  treated 
^ith  a  kind  of  respect,  :md  prohibited  hs  being  eaten,  because  it  is  the 
life.  Every,  moving  thing  that  Uveth  shall  be  meat  for  you,”  said 
God  to  Noah  ;  “  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things. 
But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  you  shall 
not  eat.” 

In  connexion  with  this  prohibition,  evidently  designed  to  inspire  res¬ 
pect  even  for  the  life  of  inferior  animsds,  God  was  pleased  to  add,  to- 
Noah  and  his  family,  And  sorely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  1  re¬ 
quire  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it ;  and  at  the  hand  of 
every  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  I  require  the  life 
of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
yhed.  For  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.”  Whether  this  decla¬ 
ration,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  riiall  his  blood  be 
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shed,”  >B  to  be  considered  as  a  precept,  requiring  that  murderers  be 
put  to  death  ;  or  as  a  threat,  that  such  ordinarily  will  be  the  event,  has 
oAen  been  made  a  question.  If  the  passage  is  understood  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  shows  that  the  crime  of  murder  will  be  contemplated  by  men 
4o  general,  with  so  much  horror,  that  ordinarily  the  mui^rer  will  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  his  fellow  men  : — that  conuuunities  of  men  in 
general,  will  have  such  regards  for  their  own  lives,  that  they  will  not 
let  murderers  live.  A  more  probable  opinion,  however,  of  the  impo^rt  . 
of  the  passage  is,  that  it  contains  something  more  than  a  mere .  predic¬ 
tion,  or  threat.  It  is  rather  a  positive  precept,  requiring  societies  of 
men  to  inflict  death  on  murderers.  It  is  difficult,  otherwise,  to  seq 
any  proper  connexion  between  its  import,  and  the  evident  meaning  of 
its  context.  God  said,  “  Sorely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  1  re¬ 
quire  ;  at  the  band  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it ;  and  at  the  band  of 
every  man,  at  the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  1  require  the  life  of 
man.”  In  the  next  verse  he  tells  ns  how  be  will  require  it  He  will 
require  it,  by  requiring  the  blood  of  every  man,  who  sbeddeth  man’s 
blood.  And  the  concluding  part  of  the  verse  assigns  the  reason,  why 
God  will  thus  require  tbe  life  of  man  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made 
he  man.  The  consideration,  that  God  made  man  in  bis  own  image,  is 
certainly  a  very  important  reason  for  requiring  a  heavy  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  murderers  ;  whereas,  if  tbe  passage  is  understood  as  a 
mere  prediction,  this  reason  would  not  be  very  pertinent.  For,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  such  an  ignorant,  sinful  world  as  this,  where  only  a  small  ' 
portion  of  mankind  know,  or  believe,  that  man  is  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  and  still  a  much  smaller  portion  have  any  respect  for 
the  life  of  man,  on  that  account,  the  consideration  cannot  be  considered 
a  reason,  why  mankind  would,  of  their  own  accord,  feel  the  necessity 
of  punishing  murderers.  To  me,  therefore,  the  passage  affords  con¬ 
clusive  proof,  not  only  that  God  approves  of  ffie  conduct  of  civil  socie¬ 
ties,  who  inflict  capital  punishment  on  murderers,  but  that  he  actually 
commands  them  to  do  it.  *  This  passage,  however,  is  not  tbe  only  por¬ 
tion  of  divine  truth,  in  which  this  requirement  is  made. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  God  requires  men,  in  their  social  as  well 
as  individual  capacity,  to  seek  the  common  welfare.  And  tbe. law 
which  he  gave  to  the  community  of  Israel,  is  sufficient  evidence,  that 
in  his  view  the  good  of  society  requires,  that  murderers  should  be  put 
to  death.  To  Moses  God  said,  **  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  mur¬ 
derer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses.  Moreover  ye 
shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of 
death ;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.”  From  this  passage  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  God  consictered,  that  tbe  good  of  the  commonwealth  required 
that  murderers  should  die,  and  that  justice  required  it;  and  on  this 
ground  positively  commanded  it ;  and  in  the  most  strict  manner  pro¬ 
hibited  exchanging  this  for  any  other  punishment.  Moreover  yp 
shadl.take  no  'satis&ction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  ;  he  shall  surely  he 
put  to  death.**  And  not  only  did  God  require  that  the  murderer  should' 
be  put  to  death,  hat  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  people  with  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  evil  of  killing  their  fellow  creatures,  with  a  spirit  of  malice 
and  revenge ;  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  the  thoqgbt  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  others ;  and  thus  to  render  tiiem  exceedin^y  careful 
of  exposing  each  others’  Jives  at  all,  he  was  pleased  to  oroain,  that 
even  those  who  killed  a  neighbour  unwittin^y,  without  any  malicious 
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intent,  ehould  suffer  some  inconvenience,  and  even  under  certain  re> 
^trictiohs,  be  liable  to  be  pat  to  death; 

In  that  state  of  society,  usually  denominated  a  state  of  nature^  in 
which  there  are  no  laws  enacted,  and  no  judges  appointed,  to  decide  in 
cases  of  controversy,  men  have  always  t^en  it  upon  themselves  to  be 
the  avengers  of  their  own  wrongs.  This  was  the  case  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world.  In  cases  of  murder,  however,  the  immediate  sufferer 
could  not  be  his  own  avenger ;  of  coarse,  unless  some  one  else  interpo¬ 
sed  to  avenge  the  wrong,  the  murdeior,  the  most  atrocious  of  ail  of- 
fenders,  would  escape  with  present  impunity.  To  avoid  this  evil,  it 
seems  early  to  have  obtained,  as  a  practice  amoi^  men,  that  a  near 
kinsman  oi  the  deceased,  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  surviving  suffer¬ 
ers,  should  act  as  the  avenger,  on  the' behalf  of  his  deceased  friend. 
This  kinsman,  therefore,  might  slay  the  murderer,  wherever  he  could 
find  hkii,  and  no  one  called  him  to  account.  And  as  there  were  no 
judges  to  inquire,  when  a  man  was  killed  by  another,  whether  it  was 
with,  or  without  design;  with,  or  without. malice  ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally,  if  not  universally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  manslayer 
was  worthy  of  death  ;  so  that  however  free  from  malice  he  might  have 
been,  he  was  .liable  to  be  killed  by  the  avenger  of  blood.  This  custom 
no  doubt  had  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  and  been  sanctioned  by 
length'  of  time  and  general  usage.  And  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons, 
God  allowed  them  to  retain  something  of  this  custom,  in  the  laws  which 
he  gave  them,  but  it  was.under  such  regulations,  as  would  generally  se> 
cure  the  unintentional  manslayer  from  being  slain  by  the  avenger  of 
blood  ;  and  also  procure  for  the  real  murderer,  a  fair  trial  for  his  life. 
The  law  respecting  the  murderer  was,  The  avenger  of  blood  himself 
shall  slay  the  murderer  ;  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him.  If 
he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of  wait,  that  he  die, 
he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  is  a  murderer  ; 
the  avenger  of  blood  shall  slay,  the  murderer  when  he  meeteth  him.”  i 
But,  that  the  man,  who  might  day  his  neighbour  unwittingly,  and  with¬ 
out  malice,  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  unreasonable  resent¬ 
ment  and  revenge,  and  .that  even  the  murderer  might  be  brought  to 
trial,  it  was  also  enacted,  that  there  should  be  cities  of  refuge  provided, 
that  the  slayer  who  killed  any  person  at  unawares,  might  flee  thither  ; 
that  the  manslayer  might  not  die  until  he  should  stand  before  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  judgment.  These  cities  of  refuge  were  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  land  of  Israel,  that  ope  or  other  of  them  might  be  at  no  ve¬ 
ry  great  distance  from  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  might  afford  as 
much  security  as  possible  to  those,  who  might  have  occasion  to  flee  to 
them.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  attended  particularly  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  these  cities  V^re  of  the  easiest  access, '  being  conveniently 
situated.  And,  that  nothing  might  retard  the  fugitive  in  his  flight  thi¬ 
ther,  the  roads,  to  the  width  of  no  less  thsrn  fifly-eight  feet,  were  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  good  repair.  The  rivers  of  any  considerable .  depth  had 
bridges  thrown  over  them.  And  way-marks  were  placed  at  every  turn 
pointing  the  way  to  the  nearest  of  these  cities,  with  this  inscription. 
Refuge,  Refuge !  The  cities  were  also  plentifully  stored  with  provi¬ 
sions  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  unhappy  manslayer.  .When  any 
one  came  to'  the  gate  of  One  of  these  cities,  and  claimed  refuge  there, 
the  elders  of  the  city  convened  in' the  gate,  and  carefully  examined  into 
kiscase  ;  and  unless  clear  evidence  ef  intentional  murder  appeared. 
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be  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  city.  He  was  however  af* 
terwards  taken  back  to  the  district,  where  the  deceased  person  was 
dain,  and  subjected, to  a  second  trial,  before  the  proper  tribunal.  If 
on  this  second  trial,  he  was  found  guilty  of  real  murder,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  return  to  the  city  of  his  refuge ;  but  was  delivered  over 
to  the  avenger  of  blood,  to  be  pot  to  death.  But  unless  his  guilt  was 
proved,  he  was  ssdely  conducted  back  to  the  city  of  his  refuge ;  where, 
if  be  continued  within  the  city,  he  was  protected  in  safety,  until  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  then  in  office';  after  which  he  was  at  liber^ 
to  return  unto  his  own  city,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  might  not  kill  him, 
without  exposing  himself  to  suffer  as  a  murderer.  But  if  previously  to 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  he  ventured  without  the  city  of  bis  re¬ 
fuge,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  found  him  there,  he  mi^t  kill  him  with 
impunity.  Thus  runs  the  law  of  God  on  this  subject.  “  Ye  shall 
give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  three  cities  shall  ye  give  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities  of  refuge.  These  six  cities 
shall  be  a  refuge  both  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  ffie  sojourner  among  them ;  that  every  one  that  killeth  any 
person  unawares  may  flee  thither.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  in¬ 
strument  of  iron  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer ;  the  murderer  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  throwing  a  stone, 
wherewith  he  may  die,  -and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer  ;  the  murderer 
shall  sorely  be  put  to  death.  Or  if  he  smite' him  with  a  hand-weapon 
of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer  ;  the 
murderer  shall  surely  be  pot  to  death.  The  revenger  himself  shall 
slay  the  murderer ;  when  he  meeteth  him  he  shall  slay  him.  But  if 
he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  and  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die ; 
or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  bis  hand  that  he  die  ;  he  that  smote  him 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  for  he  is  a  murderer ;  the  revenger  of 
blood  shall  slay  the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him.  But  if  he  thrust 
him  suddenly  without  enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him  any  thing  without 
laying  of  wait ;  or  with  any  stone  wherewith  a  man  may  die,  seeing  Him 
not,  and  cast  it  upon  him  that  be  die,  he  was  not  bis  enemy,  neither 
sought  his  harm ;  then  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the  slayer  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  revenger  of  blood,  and  the  congregation  shall  restore 
him  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled  ;  and  he  shall  abide 
in  it,  onto  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil.  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come  without  the  border 
'  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled ;  and  the  revenger  of 
blood  find  him  without  the  border  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  and  the  re¬ 
venger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer  ;  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood  ;  be¬ 
cause  he  should  have  remained  in  the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  ^ath 
of  the  high  priest ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  high  priest  the  slayer 
shall  return  into  the  land  of  his  possession.  So  these  things  shall  be 
for  a  statute  of  judgment  unto  you,  throughout  your  generations,  in  all 
your  dwellings.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  connexion,  no  less  than  seven  timei, 
God  expressly  requires  that  the  murderer  shall  die.  And  three  times 
the  avenger  of  blood,  which  signifies  a  near  kinsman,  is  required  to 
be  the  executioner.  “  The  avenger  of  blood  shall  slay  him.”  God 
was  thus  explicit  in  his  law,  that  by  all  means  the  blood  of  man  which 
was  shed  should  be  required  at  the  hand  of  him  who  shed  it.  And  t# 
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inspire  persons  with'  the  utmost  ewe  with  respect  to  the  lires  of  each 
other,  he  was  pleased  by  law,  to  subject  the  manslayer,  who  had  slain 
his  neighbour  unwittingly,  and  with  no  evil  design,  to  a  severe  evil. 
He  must  forego  some  privileges,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  a  city  of 
refuge,  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  then  in  office. 

But  perhaps  it  may  ,  by  some,  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  an  in> 
nocent  person  should  be  subjected  to  such  an  inconvenience,  as  that  of 
confinement  to  a  partiOular  city,  perhaps  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  even  after  his  innocence  was  satisfactorily  proved.  An  ingen' 
ious  writer  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject ; — **  The  Jews 
were  now  beginning  to  'emerge  from  the  state  of  nature.  God  was  now 
bringing  them  under  a  regular  civil  government,  under  which  every 
reputed  offender  should  be  entitled  to  a  trial,  before  he  suffered  puO'- 
ishraent,  and  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  vei^ance  of  the  party 
injured,  or  of  his  near  relatives,  who  would  usually  be  influenced  more 
by  passion  than  by  right ;  more  by  their  immediate  feelings  than  by 
cool  reason.  But  as  it  would  be  extremely  diffieult  to  reclaim  the 
Jews  at  once,  from  their  former  custom— especially  in  cases  of  suppo¬ 
sed  murder ;  and  as  the  avenger  of  blood  would  be  likely  to  execute 
vengeance,  ifit  was  in  his  power,  without  waitingforthe  slow  process  of 
law,  so  God  was  pleased  to  provide  a  way,  in  which  the  reputed  mur¬ 
derer  might  escape  the  avenger,  obtain  a  fair  trial,  make  ffis  defence, 
and  if  he  were  innocent,  secure  his  life.  This  institution,  though  it 
may  appear  a  hardship  on  the  innocent,  yet  was  a  hardship  necessarily 
arising  from  the  then  uncivilized  state  of  mankind,  and  was  the  best  se¬ 
curity  which  could  be  provided.  Even  in  civilized  and  regular  socie¬ 
ty,  an  innocent  person  suspected  of,  and  brought  to  trial  ibr  murder, 
or  any  other  high  crime,  suffers  much  from  the  circumstances,  which 
unavoidably  precede  and  attend  bis  ^  trial ;  and  often  he  suffers  more, 
from  the  malignant  passions^  and  envenomed  tongues  of  unprincipled 
men.  If  the  innocent  man,  suspected  of  murder,  suffered  more  under 
the  Jewish  government,  than  such  a  person  would  do,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  the  fault  was  not  in -that  government,  but  in  the  savage 
customs  and  habits  of  that  age.” 

-  If  these  remarks  are  not  satisfactory,  it  may  be  added,  as  already 
su^ested,  that  God  in  this  way  teaches  men  most  emphatically  to  re¬ 
gard  the  life  of  others,  and  to  be  careful  not  needlessly  and  wantonly 
to  expose  it ;  by  subjecting  even  the  man  who  kills  his  neighbor  un¬ 
wittingly,  to  seme  inconvenience  ;  though  even  this  could  not  ordinarily 
be  very  great,  in  the  Oity  of  refuge,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he  walk¬ 
ed  at  liberty ;  and  where  every  thing  for  his  subsistence  and  comfort 
was  provided  on  reasonable  terms. 

If  any  say,  it  was  unjust  f  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  If  a  number 
of  persons  should  now  voluntarily  form  themselves  into  a  civil  society 
under  laws,  ope  of  which  should  be,  that  if  any  member  of  the  society 
should  accidentally  kill  another  member,  he  should  be  confined  for  a. 
certain'  time,  within  certain  limits,  who  would  say  there  was  any  injus¬ 
tice  in  tins  ?  But  the  law  concerning  the  manslayer  in  Israel,  was  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  social  compact.  A  submission  to  it  was  necessary, 
to  secure  the  advanti^s  of  that  society.  It  was,  too,  a  genefsl  law. 
Evety  one  bom  in  Israel  was  bom  under  it.  One,  as  much  aS'  anoth¬ 
er,  if  he  killed  a  man  unwittingly,  was  to  find  protection  only  in  the 
city  of  refuge.  Where,  then,  was  the  injustice  ?  . 
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Besides,  it  should  be  considered,  that  this  law  was  enacted  by  God 
himself,  who  is  the  sovereign  disposer  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures. 
And  who  will  say,  that  God  might  not  as  justly  appoint,  that  even  the 
death  of  one  man  should  be  the  consequence  of  his  having  unwittingly 
killed  another,  as  that  it  should  be  the  consequence  of  any  casualty,  or 
of  disease.  If,  then,  he  had  any  important  end  to  subserve,  by  deter¬ 
mining  that  the  avenger  of  blood  should  kill  the  mianslayer,  unless  be 
secured  protection  in  one  of  the  cities  o'f  refuge,  where  can  be  the  in¬ 
justice  ?  There  certainly  is  none. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  in  not  '  being  able  to  see  the  valuable 
ends,  which  might  be  answered  by  such  an  institution.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  must  be  of  some 
weight,  as  the  institution  respected  the  civil  community.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  at  least,  that  the  case  of  the  unintentional  manslayer  was  greatly 
meliorated  by  this  law  ;  since,  prior  to  this,  in  the  state  of  society 
which  then  existed,  be  lay  as  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  avenger  of 
blood,  as  though  he  were  actually  guilty  of  the  foulest  murder , 
whereas,  now,  if  be  could  only  reach  the  city  of  refqge,  his  life  was 
secured.  If,  then,  the  state  of  society  was  such,  at  that  time,  aus  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  that  some  friend  of  the  murdered  person,  should  be 
the  executioner  of  divine  justice  on  the  murderer,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  this  law,  respecting  the  cities  of  refuge,  was  a  fav.or  rather  than  an 
evil  to  the  people.  Who  would  not  feel  much  greater  security  under 
the  protection  of  such  a  law,  than  if  no  snch  lavi^  existed 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  institntions  and  laws  which- were 
formed  for  the  Israelites,  were  not  merely  political.^  They  had  other 
important  uses,  besides  that  of'  subservhig  the  interests  of  the  civil 
community.  Many  of  them  had- an  important  typical  meaning,  and 
pointed  forward  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sayidur  of'men,  and  to  the  way  of 
salvation  for  sinners  through  his  mediation  and-  atonement.  May  not 
the  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  be  justly  considered  as  typical 
of  him,  who  is  emphatically  “  a  ref  we  troin  the  storm,  and  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  By  hhnGod  has  long' ago  prom¬ 
ised,  that  he  would  create,  upon  every- dwelling-place  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining 
of  a  ^ming  fire  by  night ;  for  that  upon  all  the  glory  there  should  be 
a  defence  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
day  time  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refine,  and  fi>r  a  covert 
from  storm  and  from,  rain  ;  through  whom,  upon  Mpunt  Zion,  there 
shall  be  deliverance ;  and  G:od  is  kn.own.in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge. 
May  we  not  here  find  a  resemblance,  which  may  iHustrate  that  refuge 
which  the  condemned  sinner  may  find  in  the  L'ord^Jesus  ;  and  afford 
encouragement  to  sinners  yet  to  fly  to  thb  refuge  ;•  and  also  consola¬ 
tion  and  instruction  to  those  who  have  already  entered  ?  And  did  not 
the  apostle  evidently  allude  to  these  cities  iff  refuge,  when,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  introduced  Uie  promises  of.  the  gospel, 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  immutable  -  God,  and'  which 
are  all  yea  and'  amen,  in  Christ  Jesns,  to  tiie  glory  of  God'  the  Father, 
as  a  ground  of  strong  consolation  to  tteM  who  fled  for  refine  td 
lay  hold  on  the^hope.  set  before  them  ? 

'  HBiro*. 
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WOK  THE  ETANCCLIST. 

ON  A  FALSE  GOSPEL.  NO.  III. 

Is  tfure  not  sometimes  proclaimed  a  gospel,  which  gives  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  demands  of  the  divine  law  ? 

That  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  is  true  only  of  be¬ 
lievers,  nor  of  them  in  every  sense  ;  for  they  are  still  obligated  to 
conforni  their  lives  to  its  precepts.  The  gospel  did  not  abrogate  the' 
law.  Hence  said  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but 
to  fulfil -it.  It  stands  in  full  force,  as  pointed  as  it  evef  was,  against 
sin  in  every  shape  and  shade.  Not  a  precept  is 'cancelled,  nor  a  sanc¬ 
tion  softened.  Hence  it  is  now  as  true  as  ever,  that  cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them.  t 

But  there  is  now  proclaimed  another  gospel,  in  which  the  law  is 
made  obsolete.  The  scheme  is,  in  short,  that  since  men  have  become 
averse  to  a  perfect  obedience,  God  will  accept  of  sincerity  instead  of 
perfection.  If  men  will  obey  the  law  as  well  as  they  can,  with  their 
carnal  minds,  God  will  accept  them,  and  wherein  they  fail,  the  blood 
of  Christ  will  make  atonement. .  Hence  men  are  in  no  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing'  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  In  fact,  its  corse  is  set  aside  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  men  |ure  out  of  danger,  though  they  neglect  the 
Saviour,  and  live  and  die  without  repentance. 

But  every  wise  man  will  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether  all  this  is 
true.  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart.”  Can 
any  gospel  set  aside  a  law  like  this  ?  Can  God  require  of  man  less 
than  this  ?  '  Can  he  require  less  even  of  devils  ?  The  law  is  founded 
on  the  divine  excellence,  and  while  God  shall  continue  to  be  good,  it 
cannot  be. abrogated.  He  would  ruin  his  creatures,  should  he  alloW 
them  to  love  him  any  less,  than  with  their  whole  hearts.  This  is  the 
law  or  hell,  of  earth,  and  of  heaven. 

Ap<i  the  second  is  like  unto  it :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  My  neighbor  is  a  sensitive  being  like  myself,  is  equally 
capable  of  happiness  ;  and  that  happiness  is  .  worth  as  much  as  my 
own.  Hence  this  law  cannot  be  repealed  till  God  becomes  willing 
that  men  should  do  wrong,  and  love  happiness  merely  because  it  is 
their  own. 

Hence  the  law  is  as  binding  as  it  ever  was  ;  it  lays  upon  the  fallen 
creature  a  demwd  as  large  as  it  laid  upon  the  first  pair,  in  their  inno¬ 
cence.  And  the  gospel,  instead  of  being  a  substitute  for  the  law, 
makes  it,  its  firetol^ect  to  see  that  law  established  and  honored,  and 
its, sec^d  object  to  snatch,  from  death,  those  who  hafe  broken.it. 
Hence,  one  of  the  first  truths  tau^t  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  enter¬ 
ed  nponhis^inistry,  was.  Heaven  and;  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not 
one.tittle  of;  the  law.^all  pass,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  That  the  law  is  a 
gpoddaw,  its  {p’ecepts 'rigid,  and  its.  penalty  just,,  is  the  very  hypothe- 
sUiton.wtuch'tiie  gospel  scheme : is  bi^t,  If  it  were-  not  so,  it  should 
have  been  repealed  without  a  Saviow.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  thnd^F  loo  severe,  instead  of  subjecting  Christ  to  the  pains 
of  the  cross  to  relieve  the  culprit,  he  should  have  been  pardoned 
Trithoutan  atonement ;  and  probably  this  is  the  ground  taken  by  those 
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who  deny  an  atonement,  if  they  would  speak  out  all  their  sentiments. 
There  should  have  been  no  substitution  for  those  who  have  broken  a 
bad  law.  There  should  have  been  proclaimed,  immediately,  a  free 
pardon. 

The  fact  is,  that  men,  dll  they  have  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  sdll  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  They  are  perishing  just 
as  men  would  have  perished,  had  no  Saviour  died  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence,  that  their  miseries  will  be  aggravated  by  the  offer  of  a  mediator. 

Hence,  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  gospel,  which  lowers  down  the 
demands  of  the  law  ?  which  exhibits  it  as  too  severe  for  a  fallen  crea¬ 
ture,  as  ntutraliiid  or  abrogated?  And  the  men  who  publish  such  a  > 
gospel,  are  they  the  friends  of  God,  or  his  enemies?  Would  the 
friend' of  God  exhibit  him  as  having  made  the  mistake  of  giving  man  a 
law  not  suited  to  his  nature  ?  and  then',  setting  that  law  aside  ?  and 
suffering  it  to  come  into  disrepute  ?  and  himself  to '  be  dishonoured 
for  making  it  ?  Or  does  such  a  gospel  mis-state  divine  truth,  and 
mislead  the  lost  and  wandering  soul  ? 

It  is  true  the  gospel  holds  out  to  the  sinner,  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  corse  of  the  law  ;  but  not  by  blaming  the  law,  and  wresting  the 
sinner/rom  its  corse,  to  its  reproach  and  its  dishonor.  It  furnishes  a 
substitute  on  which  the  curse  might  rest,  a  substitute,  who  had 
himself  perfectly  obeyed  that  law,  who  loved-it,  and  did  it  honor,  and 
laid  down  his  life,  because  he  would  not  see  it  abrogated.  There  was 
a  perfect  harmony  between  Christ  and  the  law.  If  it  had  been  a  bad 
law,  he  would  not  have  borne  its  curse ;  if  it  had  been  too  severe,  he 
would  have  recalled  its  edicts  ;  and  he  would  have  changed  its  sanc¬ 
tions,  had  they  been  cruel.  It  was  his  first  concern  to  secure. the 
honors  of  the  Godhead  by  rendering  the  law  respected,  and  hb  second 
to  save  the  rebel.  He  was  no  more  compassionate  than  the  Father, 
loved  justice,  truth  and  holiness  as  much  as  the  Father,  hated  sin  as  - 
much,  and  hated  the  sinner  as  much,  and  was  as  unwilling  as  he,  that  a 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  that  gospel,  that  would  make  the 
Lord  Jesus  a  partizan  with  the  sinner  against  the  law,  as  engrossing  all 
the  benevolence  of  the  Godhead,  while,  to  the  other  persons,  are  as¬ 
signed  the  more  stem  and  unlovely  attributes  of  justice,  truth  and 
holiness  ;  as  coming  from  heaven  to  make  war,  not  against  sin,  but 
against  the  lawgiver  ;  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  condemned,  and 
wrest  them  from  the  punishment  to  which  a  cruel  and  a  cursed  decree 
had  exposed  them.  Does  not  such  a  gospel  bar  up  the  jvay  of  its  own 
acceptance  ?  If,  in  any  shape  whatever,  a  Saviour  is  offered  to  sin¬ 
ners,  it  must  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  accepted.  But,  if  the 
sinner  is  told  in  the  same  message,  that  the  law  he  has  violated  is  re¬ 
pealed,  or  in  any  sense  rendered  less  binding,  or  its  curse  less  to  be 
feared  than  originally,  the  sinner  will  say,  *  Then  I  have  no  need  of  a 
Saviour.’  Tell  him  that  the  law -giver  is  convinced,  that  the  law  was 
too  severe,  and  its  penalty  unjust,  and  he  will  turn  and  tell  you, 

*  Then  it  wUl  be  tyranny  to  execute  it.’  Drop  a  single  'word  that 
goes  to  lessen  the  sinner’s  guilt,  and  you  furnish  him  a  motive  to  re¬ 
ject  the  Saviour  you  <^er.  Either  justify  wholly  the  law,  or  offer  no 
Saviour.  Make  man  the  poor,  mberable,  lost  being,  the  book  of  God 
4^nlms  him  to  be,  or  tell  him  he  has  no  need  of  a  physician.  Make 
him  blind,  or  offer  him  no  eye-salve  ;  make  him  condemned,  or  offer 
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him  no  pardon  ;  make  him  polluted,  or  offer  him  no  cleansing  ;  make 
him  a  captive  and  a  slave,  or  offer  him  no  redemption.  Thus  must 
the  claims  of  the  law  be  commensurate  with  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 
The  one  must  imply  a  woe  as  broad  as  the  blessedness  implied  in  the 
other  ;  must  present  a  ruin  as  wide  and  desperate,  as  the  ruin  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  other.  Else  the  gospel  is  as  worthless  as  the  Shaster 
or  the  Koran.  It  is  only  the  dead  in  sin,  that  need  the  offer  of  life ; ' 
the  condemned,  that  need  a  pardon.  Christ  is  termed  the  repairer  of 
the  breach  ;  hence,  if  there  is  no  breach,  there  needs  no  repairer. 
Hence,  carry  not  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  gospel,  but  into  the 
very  territory,  where  the  curse  of  a  good  law,  violated,  has  spread 
its  desolations.  C.  A.  D. 


FOR.  THE  EVANGELIST. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  Editor, — Imagine  a  person  elevated  above  the  tumultuous  and 
busy  scenes  of  time  with  nothing  to  obstruct  his  survey,  casting  his 
eye  over  neighborhoods,  parishes,  towns,  cities,  states  and  empires  ; 
inspecting,  unheard  and  unseen,  not  only  nations  and  large  assemblies 
of  men,  but  the  little  groups  which  are  collected,  either  for  schemes 
of  pleasure,  wealth,  politics,  religion,  or  wickedness — hearing  not 
only  the  confused  noise  of  commerce  and  war,  but  the  conversation  of 
individuals,  the  slanders  and  the  prattlings,  the  kind  expressions,  and 
the  religious  devotions  of  different'  families.  Suppose  him,  if  you 
please,  overhearing  one  in  his  field,  and  another  in  his  solitary  walk, 
conversing  with  themselves,  for  the  want  of  another  to  whom  they  can 
confide  their  meditated  designs,  and  beating  out,  .with  the  hand  on  the 
head,  every  empbatical  word  ;  or  rather  expressing  their  thoughts  in 
a  visible  manner,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  intend,  if  possible,  to 
cariy^  their  point,  and  you  may  with  propriety  call  him  a  spectator  of 
the  world. 

But  your  correspondent  makes  no  pretensions  to  superior  elevation 
to  invisibility,  or  to  omniscience ;  yet  there  is  one,  who  is  seated  in  the 
Heavens,  whose  eye  pervades  all  worlds,  penetrates  all  hearts,  and 
takes  particular  notice  of  every  thought  and  emotion  of  the  soul. 
Neither  the  seclusion  of  the  field,  nor  of  the  lonely  walk — nor  the 
retirement  of  the  study  and  closet — nor  the  darkness  of  midnight  can 
hide  from  his  presence.  This  Being  regards,  with  approbation  or  dis¬ 
approbation,  every  affection  of^  the  heart — every  plan  and  intention  of 
the  head,  and  every  action  of  life.  He  will  also  bring  the  whole  into 
judgment  with  eternal  retributions. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  object  of  your  work,  I  suppose,  is  to  make 
men  more  holy,  useful  and  hapjpy — to  prepare  them  for  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  judge  and  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven.  Is  it  not  then  one 
important  thing  to  present  subjects,  suited  to  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people,  where^it  is  circulated  and  read  ?  and  are  not 
your  correspondents  sometimes  perplexed  to  kqow,  what  point  they 
may  hit  upon,  among  so  many,  for  .doing  the  most  good  ?  Then 
should  not  one  or  more,  endeavour  to  suggest  sul^cts  which  may  be 
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discussed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  in  various  places  ?  and  who 
can  have  a  better  opportunity  for  doing  this,  than  an  impartial  spectator 
cf  the  world  ?  t 

You  must  not  think  it  strange,  if  some  of  your  readers  should  be 
highly  displeased,  when  they  find  that  important  facts,  which  they 
supposed  were  secret,  have  come  to  light ;  and,  when  they  learn,  that 
they  have  gone  abroad  for  truth,  as  far  as  you  can  send  them,  perhaps 
they  will  endeavour  to  counteract  your  influence,  by  calling  them 
falsehood  or  slander.  Neither  would  it  be  strange,  if  they  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  silence  the  spectator.  But,  Sir,  he  is  out  of  their 
reach,  and  when  they  shall  beat  the  air  with  rage,  he  will  see  more 
clearly  the  correctness  of  his  observations  and  statements. 

As  many  persons  are  inclined  to  apply  every  thing  to  others,  and 
nothing  to  themselves,  some  may  conjecture,  that  certain  individuals, 
families  or  pushes  of  their  acquaintance  are  intended ;  but  is  it  not 
possible,  that  the  application  should  be  made  to  their  own  dear  selves  ? 
Some  people  can  see  things  most  clearly,  at  a  little  distance.  They 
are  either  blind  to  themselves,  or  they  have  an  aversion  to  a  critical 
view  of  their  own  hearts.  Situated,  however,  as  1  am,  with  so  good 
an  opportunity  for  looking  abroad,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  be  confi¬ 
ned,  to  any  small  territory.  Neither  can  I  help,  with  a  retrospect 
view,  to  mark  the  changes  past,  and  tber.  in  the  prospect,  to  look  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  consequences,  that  will  be  likely  to  result  from  the 
same  causes. 

While  casting  my  eye  deliberately  over  a  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  gospel  had  been  enjoyed  for  many  years,  I  saw  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  in  different  sections.  Although  the  general  spirit 
appeared  much  the  same,  yet  it  was  manifest  in  a  great  diversity  of 
ways.  Dwelling  for  a  short  time  on  the  North  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  which  a  pious  race  fled  from  persecution, 
I  beheld  the  most  delightful  scenes  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  a  rich 
abundance  of  the  means  of  grace.  Though  some  places  were  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  climate  cold,  yet  the  hand  of  industry  had  given  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  whole  scene.  Wealth,  plenty  and  comfort  eve¬ 
ry  where  abounded — hills,  valleys,  rivers  and  rivulets — cities,  towns 
and  villages  every  where  met  the  eye  of  the  Spectator.  But  what 
was  still  more  beautiful,  school-houses  were  to  be  seen  dispersed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  land,  swarming  with  children,  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  year.  Here  I  saw,  with  interest,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  common  teacHi^rs,  the  little  prattlers,  who 
were  soon  to  fill  the  -  most  important  ranks  of  a  nation  ;  who  were 
preparing  for  governors,  national  rulers  and  ambassadors  to  other 
realms— military  officers,  statesmen, .lawyers,  judges,  physicians  and 
ministers  of  the  Most  High  God  ;  on  whose  character  and  conduct 
would  much  depend,  the  present  good  of  mankind,  and  the  future  des¬ 
tiny  of  souls.  Academies  and  colleges  also  appeared  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  for  the  higher  branches  of  literary  improvement ;  and,  what 
attracted  particular  notice.  Was  the  appemrance  of  temples,  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  These  arose  to  view,  in  almost 
every  town,  with  their  lofty  spires  pointing  to  the  skies,  and-  their 
shrill  sounding  bells,  to  summon  the  presence  and  attention  of  immor¬ 
tal  souls.  This  was  a  sight  the  most  interesting  and  important ;  one 
fhM  here  witeess,  that  the  God  of  Heaven  was  acknowledged  and  re- 
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vered.  Here  the  mind  was  delighted,  and  at  the  same  time  seriously 
impressed,  as  though  the  things  of  time  and  eternity  were  intimately 
connected,  and  much  depending  on  the  religious  state  of  the  people. 
Because  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  twin  sis¬ 
ters ;  and  that  sin  and  misery  go  together. 

On  being  a  little  more  critical  in  Uie  inspection  of  the  various  parts 
of  this  region,  I  found  a  great  diversity  of  religious  opinions. ;  and 
among  others,  the  support  of  the  gospel  was  a  ground  of  division. 
In  consequence  of  this  and  other  points  of  disagreement,  some  of  the 
meeting-houses  were  entirely  empty,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and 
others  were  a  mere  bone  of  contention.  It  was  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  a  free  government  was  far  the  most  desirable  ;  and, 
likewise,  that  all  should  have  liberty  to  worship  God,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  copscience,  and  support,  by  a  due  proportion  of 
aid,  that  form  of  worship,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  their  mind. 
AVith  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  also  agreed,  that  religious  instruction 
and  worship  were  necessary  for  temporal  prosperity,  the  stability  of 
civil  government,  and  the  good  order  of  community.  While  the  leg¬ 
islatures  were  deliberating  on  this  subject^  in  different  sections,  some 
thought,  as  religious  instruction  and  order  were  a  general  benefit,  in  a 
civil  and  temporal  point  of  view,  from  which  all  derive  advantage, 
that  it  was  just  and  proper,  that  every  one  should  pay  something,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel ;  allowing  each  to 
have  the  direction  of  his  portion  agreeably  to  his  religious  views. 
There  were  others,  however,  who  thought  that  religion  ought  to  sup-' 
port  itself ;  that  it  would  do  better  without  civil  aid,  than  with  ;  andthat 
if  it  would  not  stand  without  the  arm  of  the  law,  it  ought  to  fall.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  not  denied,  that  God  would  maintain  religion  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  government ;  but  it  was  believed,  that  he  would  do  it 
by  the  use  of  suitable  means  ;  and  that,  although  religion  could  exist 
without  the  aid  of  government,  yet  government  could  not  exist,  in  any 
tolerable  form,  without  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  aid  of  religion. 
Therefore,  it  was  considered  a  reasonable  token  of  respect,  rever¬ 
ence  and  gratitude  to  Him,  as  welt  as  a  temporal  advantage,  to  grant 
aid  by  means  of  support.  The  people  at  large,  drank  much  into  the 
same  spirit,  with  their  representatives.  And  while  all  were  jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  disposed  to  grant  freedom  in  the  form  of  worship,  and 
the  manner  of  support,  there  was  nevertheless  a  loud  cry  for  liberty 
of  conscience. 

Amidst,  all  this  tumult  aud  confusion,  I  heard  a  senator  of  the  na¬ 
tion  raise  his  voice,  (as  he  was  leaving  a  company  who  had  met  to 
form  new  regulations  lor  supporting  the  gospel)  saying,  They  want 
liberty  to  support  the  Devil.'’  There  was  apparently  a  want  of  calm¬ 
ness,  sobriety,  and  moderation,  in  this  expression ;  yet  1  confess, 
there  did  appear  to  be  some  truth  in  it. 

1  will  not  deny  that  my  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited,  in  view  of 
the  general  movement  on  this  subject  ;  neither  could  I  forbear  to  look 
still  longer  upon  the  scene,  that  I  might  discover  how  much  liberty 
would  be  taken,  when  granted,  tor  that  would  clearly  indicate  how 
much  was  wanted.  It  must  be  presumed,  that  many  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  acted  conscientiously,  and  thought  they  were  doing  God  service  ; 
for  1  observed  a  number  of  those,  who  could  not,  in  conscience,  pay  a 
regular  ministerial  tax,  to  visit  the  tavern  regularly  once  or  .twice  a 
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day,  and  consume  doable  the  sum  upon  their  lusts,  where  conscience 
did  not  interpose. 

It  is  just  to  remark,  that  religious  instruction  and  worship  were  still 
considered  by  a  majority  in  some  parts  of  this  favoured  region,  as  a 
public  blessing^  and,  as  such,  were  supported  by  the  people  in  gener* 
al.  But  where  it  was  otherwise,  I  fixed  my  attOntion  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  results. .  In  a  respectable  town,  there  had  been  a 
settled  minister  for  some  time,  of  what  is  called  the  standing  or¬ 
der  and  1  believe  he  was  generally  considered  a  very  good  man. 
But  there  were  other  denominations  in  the  same  place,  and  some 
chose  to  unite  with  them,  although  they  did  not  profess  any 
creed.  They  were  not  obliged  to  pay  near  as  much  as  their 
usual  tax.  But  after  the  laws  were  altered,  so  as  to  give  more  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience,  a  number  of  these  would  do  nothing  for  any  .denomiv 
nation.  Others  became  very  restless,  and  their  minister’s  tax .  was  a 
greater  burden,"than  all  their  other  taxes,  store-bills,  tavern-bills,  and 
doctor’s-bills  together. 

While  one  and  another  withdrew  their  names  from  the  support  of 
their  ministerj  the  burden  came  still  heavier  on  those  who  remained.. 
In  consequence  of  this,  some  refused  to  pay  what  their  contract  bound 
them  to — and  even  the  best  complained  bitterly,  in  the  presence  of 
theicr  children,  and  the  rising  generation.  There  was  so  much  said 
about  liberty  and  persecution,  that  it  was  soon  thought  inexpedient  to 
compel  men  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  in  matters  of  religion,  ^though  it 
was  right  and  necessary,  in  other  cases.  And  men  who  were  account¬ 
ed  upright,  honest,  punctual,  and  true  to  their  engagements,  in  othet? 
things,  became  entirely  the  reverse,  in  this. 

But  there  was  one  man  of  more  discernment,  principle  and  resolu- 
-  tion,  who  declared  openly,  that  it  seemed  incredible  to  him,  that  as 
individuals  and  a  body,  they  did  not  feel  criminal  and  degraded  to'vio- 
late  their  engagements  with  their  minister,  and  to  withhold  his  just 
due,  while  he  was  in  moderate  circumstances,  when  it  would  have 
been  thought- very  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  treat  any  other  neigh¬ 
bour,  in  the  same  way.  Neither,  said  he,  could  any  of  os  expect  to  be 
blessed  in  temporal  matters,  under  such  a  breach  of  covenant.  How 
much  less  then  in  spiritual  things,  where  God  and  religion  are  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned ! 

It  was  soon  found  necessary,  however,  to  form  a  new  society,  or  so 
to  regulate  their  compact,  as  to  increase  the  number  of  regular  sup¬ 
porters.  But  those  who  were  coming  forward  into  active  life,  having 
heard  so  much  complaint  against  ministerial  taxes,  were  extremely 
cautious  how  -they  engaged.  They  would  engage  to  do  little  or 
nothing,  permanently,  on  which  dependence  could  be  placed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  few  must  do  the  whole,  or  the  stated  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  word  must  cease. 

Although  a  very  distressing  time,  yet  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  re¬ 
marks  and  conjectures  of  different  classes.  Said  one.  I’ll  not  pay  a 
cent  to  a  man  who  preaches  such  hard  doctrines.  Another  complain¬ 
ed,  that  the  minister  did  not  visit  enough,  or  that  he  lived  better  now  in 
his  family,  than  he  could.  Another  would  not  pay,  because  he  did  no^ 
attend  meeting  much,  and  did  not  know  that  he  received  any  good. 
Another  was  offended  with  some  one  of  the  church,  or  society,  and 
was  determined  not  to  help  them^  on  thxt  account.  Others  wished  to 


see  what  their  neighbours  would  do—or  how  things  should  gOy  before 
they  would  assist.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  conjectured,  that  those  who  refused  to 
support  the  Gospel,  did  it  chiefly  to  save  their  money,  and  to  throw 
the  burden  upon  such  as  were  more  conscientious  ;  and  would  make 
greatet  sacrifices  to  keep  the  means  of  Godliness  among  them.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  wished  for  a  minister,  to  attend  funerals,  as  ^ell  as 
others  ;  but  chose  to  make  some  excuse  to  avoid  the  expense,  it  was 
presumed,  also,  that  they  wished  for  a  share  in  the  rise  of  property, 
in  the  meeting-house,  and  in  the  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  attend  meeting  with  their  children  and  visiting 
friends,  occasionally.  It  was  often  remarked,  that  large  sums  would 
be  paid  with  cheerfulness,  at  the  tavern,  the  public  show,  or  in  the 
ball  room,  for  the  appearance  and  gratification  of  themselves  and 
children,  when  the  same  persons  would  do  nothing  to  hear  the  gospel 
and  the  praises  of  God’s  house.  This  was  thought  to  be  taking  an  un* 
just  advantage — increasing  their  own  wealth  and  privileges,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others.  Considering  the  consequences  that  had  resulted 
from  a  certain  course  of  conduct. in  times  past,  and  supposing  the 
same  must  follow  again  from  similar  cau^s,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  management  of  one  of  the  persons  already  mentioned.  But  mj 
sympathy  was  principally  excited  towards  a  numerous  and  interesting 
family  of  children,  with  which  he  was  favoured.  He  declared  he 
would  not  assist  a  certain  denomination  among  them,  because  their 
sentiments  and  practice -were  so  loose,  that  they  were  evidently  a  det¬ 
riment  to  society.  Another  denomination,  he  thought,  were  too  strict, 
in  some  things,  which  he  did  not  view  essential.  He  professed  to  like 
the  standing  order,”  or  the  good  old  way,  as  it  ^as  sometimes  cal¬ 
led,  rather  the  best. 

But,  as  before  observed,  he  thought  one  or  two  individuals,  in  their 
connection,  had  not  treated  him  as  they  ought ;  and  on  that  account  he 
would  not  help  the  society  as  a  body.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  some,  that  he  manifested  an  uneasiness  of  conscience  to  at¬ 
tend  public  worship  with  his  family,  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  although 
every  one  appeared  to  be  pleased  to  see  his  pew  fully  occupied.  It 
was  thought,  likewise,  that  the  dear  children  were  deprived  of  some 
privileges  in  this  way,  besides  contracting  illiberal  and  unstable  hab¬ 
its — and  learning,  from  example,  to  revenge  the  supposed  injury  of 
one  individual,  upon  the  whole  society,  and  even  upon  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  they  were  learning  from  a  parent  whom 
they  loved,  to  fight  against  God  and  his  church,  because  displeased 
with  a  particular  neighbour.  One  thing,  that  appeared  sii^uiar  in 
this  man,  when  I  observed,  that  all  in  a  state  of  nature  seemed  to  be 
governed  by  selfishness,  was,  that  he  should  injure  himself  and  family 
so  much,  when  he  could,  at  most,  injure  his  supposed  enemies  but 
little.  For  it  appeared,  in  the  retrospect,  that  those  who  bad  done 
thus,  had  almost  invariably  suffered  themselves,  or  their  children  after 
them,  as  a  consequence. 

In  this  case,  as  much  was  depending  upon  the  influence  and  support 
of  one,  the  consequent  injury  became  apparent.  For  it  would  be  a 
great  loss,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spiritual  sense,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  stated  ministrations  of  the  gospel ;  and  even  if  the  persons  who 
had  given  offenee  should  remove  from  the  society  to  g^re  him  place,  it 
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would  make  the  burden  of  support,  still  greater  open  him.  At  this 
moment,  two  men  in  social  intimacy,  not  far  distant,  attracted  my  at* 
tention.  It  appeared  they  were  considerably  given  to  investigation, 
and  the  query  was  suggested,  whether  their  neighbours  were  actuated 
in  this  matter  cbiefly  by  self  interest,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge  ?  While 
they  were  doubting  and  reasoning  on  this  point,  they  recollected,  that 
a  short  time  previous,  there  was  a  subscription  paper  circulated  for 
missionary  purposes  ;  and  that  their  neighbour  asserted,  in  positive 
terms,  We  ou^t  to  maintain  the  gospel  at  home,  before  we  go 
abroad.”  This  seemed  to  give  a  clue  to  the  solution  ;  and  they  de« 
cided,  at  once,  that  avarice  reigned  in  his  heart,  They  concluded 
that  a  little  money,  for  immediate  use,  was  preferred  to  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  future  blessings  of  God  upon  himself  and  offspring: 
This  opinion  was  confirmed,  when  they  recollected  to  have  beaj^  the 
supposed  offenders  say,  thatthey  were  ready  to  nnake  any  reasonable  , 
acknowledgment,  if  it  should  appear  they  had  done  wrong. 

As  1  was  closing  my  observations  for  the  time,  and  turning  from  the 
view,  which  began  to  fatigue  me,  I  spied  a  little  company,  of  about 
ten  men,  collected  itr  one  of  the  waste  places  of  Zion..  Having  the 
curiosity  to  listen  a  moment  to  their  conversation,  1  found  they  were 
cbiefly  men  of  the  w^orld,  of  considerable  property  and  influence,  but 
attending  to  religious  matters.  Said  one,  “  When  the  country  was 
new  and  the  people  poor,  we  had  a  settled  minister,  and  were  willing  to 
support  him.  We  were  then  prospered,  and  our  numbers  and  wedth 
increased.  But  some  how  or  other,  the  disposition  to  support  the 
gospel  decreased,  tiU  the  burden  became  heavy  upon  a  few  of  us  ;  and 
we  concluded  thait  we  must  live  without  the  constant  dispensations  of 
the  word.  And  ever  since  that,  w.e  have  been  growing  poorer  and 
less  respectable.  The  people,  generally,  are*  more  indifferent,  or 
divided-more  corrupt  and  leas  desirous  of  the  means  of  grace— and 
our  children  are  less  intelligent,  refined  and  moral.”  All  agreed  that 
this  was  the  fact,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  ‘‘  .But,”  replied 
another,  **  although  we  have  been  without  a  minister  near  twenty 
years,  the  people  at  large  have  not  come  to  their  senses  yet.  They 
do  not  see  the  cause  of  the  evils  we  experience,  even  if  they  are  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  evils  themselves.  We  are  all  going  to  poverty  and  dis¬ 
grace  in  this  way  ;  and  yet  1  know  the  taxes  will  come  extrem^y 
heavy  on  a  few  of  us,  if  we  undertake  to  do  any  thing.”  To  this  aU 
gave  their  assent,  bat  continued  of  the  opinion,  that  some  thing  must 
be  done.  They  finally  concluded  that  they  should  lose  nothing  by  it, 
if  none  others  should  help,  and  that  they  would  settle  a  minister  in*, 
mediately— for  the  longer  it  was  neglected,  the  worse  it  became. 

■I  confess  that  these  men  appeared  to  act  more  reasonably  ftan  some 
of  their  neighbours  i  hut  1  was  very  desirous  that  they  should  have 
acted  chiefly -with  regard  to  the  ^ory  of  God,  and  the  welfiice  of  souls., 

A  SVECTASDll  TSE  WQfi«,I>. 


ERRORS  IN  PRINCIPLE  MORE  PERN1CI006  THAN  i^ORS 

IN  PRACTICE,  g 

Principles  are  genmral  ^truths  from -which  other  .truths  are  deriued. 

The  first  pnnciplne  ef  every  science  end  of  every  lefipoa  ace-fcw  end 
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generally  simple ;  they  form  the  root,  from  which  others,  like  the  I 
trunk  and  the  branches,  originate.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  general  i 

truth,  that  God  is  the  Creator,  and  by  consequence,  the  preserver  and  j 
governor  of  the  universe.  This  being  granted,  it  follows,  that  all  in¬ 
telligent  beings  are  dependant  on  God — ^that  he  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  give  them  laws,  and  that  they  are  accountable  to  him  tor  their  con¬ 
duct.  But  if  we  assume  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  things  came  in¬ 
to  existence  without  a  cause,  or  are  of  themselves  the  cause,  it  will 
follow  that  we  are  not  thus  accountable.  Now  by  an  error  in  principle 
is  meant  the  adopting  that  as  a  general  truth,  which  is  false.  Paul  as¬ 
sumed  it  as  a  first  principle  that  Christ  was  an  impostor  ;  this  general  ' 
or  first  principle  was  false ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  true,  be  verily 
thought  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Thus  also  the  reception  or  rejection  of  any  other  fun¬ 
damental  doctrine  of  revelation,  draws  after  it  a  train  of  practical  con¬ 
sequences.  That  the  human  heart  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  totally  deprav¬ 
ed,  is  a  doctrine  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  its  meaning  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  man,  instead  of  loving  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all  the  heart  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  loves  himself  supremely  or  is  completely 
selfish.  Yet  upon'  the  reception  or  rejection  of  this  doctrine  are 
built  very  different  systems  of  religion.  Admit  total  depravity  and 
the  declaration  of  scripture,  that  the  ploughing  of  the  wicked  is  sin 
and  his  sacrifices  are  abomination,”  appears  with  clearness  and  con¬ 
sistency  ;  for  if  the  heart  be  totally  selfish,  the  motives  of  the  unre¬ 
generate,'  whether  they  plough  or  offer  sacrifices  are  sinful.  The  ad¬ 
mission  or  rejection  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  may  appear  to  be  a 
Small  matter,  which  ought  not  to  separate  churches  or  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  :  yet  if  this  doctrine  be  given  up,  it  will  effect,  in  many  respects, 
an  entire  change  in  our  views  of  divine  truth.  Every  man  wishes  to 
be  consistent  with  himself,  and  therefore,  if  one  fundamental  doctrine 
or  first  principle  be  abandoned,  another  and  another  most  be  also 
abandoned,  for  there  is  no  consistency  between  truth  and  error  Ma¬ 
ny  believe  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tbreatnings  of  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment,  which  the  scripture  denounces  against  the  finally 
impenitent,  because  all  men  will  be  saved.  How  do  they  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  ?  In  general,  they  do  it  by  assuming  it  as  a  first  princi- 
'  pie  that  sin  does  not  merit  eternal  punishment.  With  this  assumption 
they  conclude,  those  passages  which  assert  their  endless  punishment 
must  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense  :  for  it  would  be  the  greatest 
cruelty  to  punish  the  sinner  beyond  the  desert  of  his  transgression. 
Hence  has  arisen  a  very  great  controversy  in  determining  what  the 
bible  reveals.  One  man  assumes  that  this,  another  that  that  doctrine 
cannot  be  true.  No  matter,  therefore,  how  plainly  it  is  revealed  ;  if 
it  cannot  be  true,  it  must  be  false,  and  another  meaning  must  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  those  passages,  in  which  it  is  revealed.  -The  same  difficulty 
would  exist,  if  an  angel  should  speak  to  man  from  heaven.  Were  an 
ai^el  to  reveal,  that  the  finally-  impenitent  should  go  away  into  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment,  mankind  would  begin  to  inquire.  What  does  he 
•  mean  ?  Eternal  misery  cannot  be  his  meaning ;  for  this  we  know 
would  be  cruel  and  iwust.  .What  then  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  not 
mean  that  all  shall  M^inally  saved  ?  Thus  Paul  in  the  face  of  Christ’s 
ministry  and  miracles,  was  prepared  to  shut  op  the  saints  in  prison, 
and  when  they  were  pat  to  death,  to  give  his  voice  against  them,  be- 
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cause  he  had  assumed  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
an  impostor. 

With  this  illustration  of  the  nature  of  first  principles  and  c^f  their 
connection  with  practical  consequences,  1  can  now  proceed  to  the  main 
design  of  this  communication,  which  is  to  show,  that  Errors  in  princi¬ 
ple  are  more  pernicious  than  errors  in  practice. 

1.  They  are  more  difficult  of  detection.  Errors  in  practice,  when 
not  the  result  of  errors  in  principle,  are  committed  against  the  united 
testimonies  of  reason  and  conscience  ;  but  errors  in  principle  are  never 
sincerely  adopted  until  reason  and  ^  conscience  are  engaged  to  support 
them.  Thus  Paul  verily  thought,  that  he  ought  to  shut  up  the  saints 
in  prison  and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against 
them.  .Had  Paul’s  been  a  .practical  error  only,  his  own  conscience 
would  have  testified  against  him ;  but  being  an  error  in  principle,  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  of  detection.  He  really  thought  it  his  duty 
to  shed  their  blood,  and  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme.  We  are  aware 
of  the  great  difficulty  in'  persuading  the  heathen,  that  theirs  is  an  idol¬ 
atrous  religion  ;  before  this  can  be  accomplished  an  entire  change 
most  be  effected  in  their  views  of  truth.  This  difficulty  proceeds  from 
their  errors,  being  errors  in  principle.  The  drunkard  promises  a 
speedy  reformation  :  but  the  errorist  in  principle,  although  led  to  the 
commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  presses  forward  in  the  full  persua¬ 
sion  that  he  is  doing  his  duty. 

2.  Errors  in  principle  have  a  more  pernicious  influence  on  society 
than  errors  in  practice.  Although  the  errorist  in  practice  is  a  per¬ 
nicious  example,  as  he  blunts  the  edge  of  sensibility,  and  renders 
crimes  familiar ;  yet  bis  influence  will  not  compare  with  that  of  the 
errorist  in  principle.  He  may  render  crimes  familiar,  but '  be  dares 
not  justify  them.  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  wrong  ;  he  therefore  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  world  with  a  self  accusing  countenance.  He  may 
endeavor  to  palliate,  but  he  cannot  justify  his  errors.  But  the  errorist 
in  principle  is  persuaded  that  he  is  right  ;  be  comes,  in  the  disguise  of 
religion,  and  like  Paul,  thinks  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  against 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazereth.  These  things  he  will  do.  He  offers 
you  poison  and  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity  tells  you,  it  is  an 
excellent  medicine  ;  he  blinds  your  eyes,  yet  really  believes,  he  has 
enabled  you  to  see  more  clearly.  Although  he  ruins  the  soul,  he  veri¬ 
ly  thinks,  he  baa  done  God  service.  Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  bis 
cause,  and  fired  with  a  persevering  zeal,  like  the  ancient  Pharisees, 
he  is  willing  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain  one  proselyte,  although 
he  makes  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  before. 

3.  That  errors  in  principle  are  more  pernicious  than  errors  in  prac¬ 
tice,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  prolific  source  of  the 
worst  kinds  o( practical  errors.  .  They  are  the  root  of  which  practical 
errors  are  the  branches.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Paul. 
He  went  from  city  to  city,  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  blaspheme. 
He  shut  up  the  saints  in  prison  ana  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he 
gave  bis  voice  against  them.  Me  raged  for  their  blood  and  persecuted 
them  into  strange  cities.  Here  let  us  trace  these  cruel  feelings  to 
their  cause.  Was  Paul  more  bloody  than  other  men  ?  Had  he  greater 
delight  in  blasphemy  ?  This  cannot  be  pretended.  In  other  situa¬ 
tions,  he  was  tender,  affectionate  and  merciful.  The  cause  of  tbe^ 
c:ruelties  may  be  found  in  the  influence  of  errors  in  principle.  Paul 
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was  a  sincere  beliefer  in  a  false  system  of  religion,  and  verily  believed 
that  he  was  doing  his  duty.  The.  page  of  history  is  polluted  with  w 
long  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  same  cause. 
Infidels  have  reiterated  the  charge  that  more  blood  has  been  shed  oa 
account  of  religion,  than  from  any  other  cause  Whether  we  admit  or 
repel  the  charge,  it  must  be  granted,  that  errors  in  principle,  whether 
in  law,  politics,  dr  in  religion,  have  been  the  most  prolific  source  of 
errors  in  practice. 

Our  subject  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  “  That 
he  is  right  who  acts  as  well  as  he  knows.”  Every  person,  who  acts 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  may  be  said  to  do  as 
well  as  he  knows.  Thus  Paul,  when  he  compelled  the  saints  to  blas¬ 
pheme,  verily  thought  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  heathen,  who  worship  idols,  born  widows, 
drown  their  children,  and  commit  suicide,  are  fully  persuaded,  that- 
by  such  acts  they  shall  merit  divine  favor.  The  universalists,  deists, 
and  other  errorists,  are  doubtless  many  of  them  sincere  in  their  belief. 
Are  they  therefore  guiltless  ?  If  their  sincerity  will  justify  them, 
then  Paul  was  guiltless  ;  yet  Paul,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  called  himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  because  he  persecuted  the 
church  of  God.  But  if  Paul’s  sincerity  did  not  acquit  him  of  guilt,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
■that  he  is  right  who  acts  according -to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  Permit  me,  reader,  to  'substitute  another  in  the  place  of 
this  generally  received  principle.  He  is  not  necessarily  right  who  acts 
as  well  as  he  knows  ;  but  he  is  right  who  acts  as  well  as  he  has  the  means 
of  knowing.  Had  Paul  acted  as  well  as  he  had  the  means  of  knowing, 
he  would  have  been  innocent  :  for  then  he  would  have  improved  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge.  Paul  did  not  do  this,  therefore  he 
was  guilty.  He  had  the  means  of  knowing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ; 
but  being  exceedingly  attached  to  the  self  righteous  religion  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  exceedingly  mad  against  the  Christians,  he  shot  his 
eyes  against  the  light  and  deceived  his  own  conscience.  The  heathen 
possess  the  light  of  nature,  and  if  they  improved  their  advantages,  they 
would  be  justified.  But  not  choosing  to  know  what  they  have  the 
means  of  knowing  ;  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  are  guilty. — 
You  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  you  have  the  means  of  knowing  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  You  may  shot  your  eyes,  prejudice  your 
mind,  harden  your  heart,  and  at  last  sincerely  believe  any  of  the  false 
and  destructive  errors  of  the  age  :  but  your  sincerity  will  not  excuse 
you.  God  is  treating  us  as  rational  and  intelligent  beings,  and  he  will 
at  last  require  of  us,  not  sincerity  merely,  but  an  honest  and  faithful 
improvement  of  the  talents  committed  to  our  charge. 

Our  subject  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  examining 'the 
evidence,  on  which  we  found  our  belief  of  first  principles.  Only  take 
a  false  principle  for  granted,  and  you  may  reason  fairly  and  conclusive¬ 
ly,  and  yet  be  further  and  further  removed  from  the  truth.  Admit 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an  impostor,  and  Paul  would  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  justifying  bis  persecutions  by  the  Jewish  law.  .  When  Chtist 
was  brought  before  Pilate,  the  Jews  demanded  his  crucifixion,  because 
he  was  guilty  of  blasphemy.  Admit  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  both 
their  charjge  and  plea  are  good  :  for  by  their  law,  blasphemy  was  .pun¬ 
ished  with  death.  In  the  same  way,  eyery  other  errorist  msjr 
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establish  his  conclusions,  if  the  principles  on  which  they  are  found¬ 
ed  are  taken  for  granted.  Admit  the  principle  for  which  Hume  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  reality  of  miracles  cannot  be  established  by  testimony, 
and  deism  might  triumph  over  Christianity.  Admit  that  sin  does 
not  deserve  an  eternal  punishment,  and  it  may  be  proved  that  there 
will  be  a  general  restoration  of  the  impenitent.  Admit  that  Christ 
came  to  abrogate  the  divine  law,  and  you  may  prove  that  all  will  be 
happy  after  death.  Hence  the  importance  of  examining  the  evi¬ 
dence,  on  which  we  rest  first  principles.  If  our  first  principles  are 
false,  we  may  very  sincerely  embrace  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
errors  :  we  may  think  ourselves  right  when  we  are  wrong,  our  state 
safe,  when  it  is  ruinous  ;  that  we  are  the  friends,  while  we  are  the  ene- 
.  roies  of  God  ;  that  we  are  doing  good,  while  we  are  doing  evil ;  and 
that  we  are  advancing  the  cause,  while  we  are  persecuting  the  frientls 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 


THE  DISCRIMINATING  PREACHER. 

Reasons  why  ministers  ought  to  preachy  so  as  to  exhibit  the  d^erence 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  being  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Spring’s  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Carlos  Wilcox. 

Such  a  method. of  preaching  alone  accords  with  facts.  Notwithstan¬ 
ding  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  resemble  each  other  in  a  multitode 
of  particulars,  in  the  great  essentials  of  mural  character,  there  is  a 
capital  distinction  between  them.  The  difference  is  essential,  wide, ' 
and  everlasting.  The  Scriptures  recognise  it  from  Genesis  to  Reve¬ 
lation.  They  every  where  speak  of  this  distinction,  and  discriminate 
between  men  as  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness, 
the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil.  There  is  scarcely 
a'page,  a  precept,  a  promise,  a  threatening,  a  parable,  but  represents 
these  two  classes  as  distinct  as  men  can  be,  whose  views,  and  feelings, 
and  pursuits,  and  principles  of  action,  are  diametrically  opposite. 
And  the  providence  of  God  recognises  the  distinction  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  last  day.  His  moral  government  recognises  it.  His  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace  reco^ises  it.  And  the  consciences  of  men,  and  often 
in  defiance  of  themselves,  are  constrained  to  recognise  it,  and  ap¬ 
prove  or  condemn,  excuse  or  accuse  them...  The  day  of  final  account, 
we  know,  recognises  the  distinction,  and  divides  the  generations  of 
'  men  into  two  classes,  and  “  separates  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shep¬ 
herd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats.”  And  eternity  recognises  it, 
in  alternate  accents  of  acceptance  and  thunders  of  denouncement,  in 
joy  and  tears,  in  songs  of  deliveranc.e  and  wailings  of  despair,  in  tri¬ 
umphs  of  redemption  j  and  curses  of  damnation. 

-  And  now,  if  these  are  stubborn  facts,  if  they,  are  uncontrovertible 
realities,  ought  not  ministers  so  to  preach  as  to  disclose  them  ?  It  is 
most  abundantly  obvious,  that  a  minister  must  take  leave  either  of  his 
senses,  or  of  the  Bible,'  to  question  their  verify.  And  are  they  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  made  the  theme  of  many  an  hoar’s  reflec¬ 
tion^  many  a  solemn  argument  .and  expostnlation,  many  an  affecting  in- 
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tcrview  ?  And  can  any  reason  be  suggested  why  they  should  be  dis* 
.sembled  or  concealed  ? 

But  more  than  this,  are  not  such  the  facts  on  which  the  obligations 
of  the  gospel  ministry  are  predicated  ?  If  a  physician,  in  prescribing 
for  his  patient,  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  over* 
looks  its  remote  and  proximate  causes,  though  his  prescriptions  may  be 
very  wise  in  their  application  to  another  state  of  facts,  they  are  defec* 
tive  in  their  relevancy  to  the  case  before  him.  If  a  counsellor,  in 
his  argument,  is  unhappy  enough  to  misconceive  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  before  him,  though  his  argument  may  be  very  learned  and 
eloquent,  though  his  exposition  of  legal  principles  may  be  very  lumin¬ 
ous,  and  his  illustration  of  them  very  forcible,  yet  he  utters  nothing 
to  his  purpose,  because  he  utterly  fails  to  state  and  unfold  the  points  of 
his'cause. '  So  if  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  compose  a  sermon 
with  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment,  and  shoHld  preach  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability,  and  yet  lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  right¬ 
eous  and  the  wicked,  he  would  not  preach  the  gospel.  Though  his 
sermon  might  be  powerful  and  eloquent,  if  it  were  at  all  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  yet  it  loses  all  its  persuasion  for  one  obvious  reason,  and  that  is, 
he  hets  been  preaching  to  nobody  !  The  righteous  do  not  feel  that  he 
is  addressing  them,  and  the  wicked  do  not  feel  that  he  is  addressing 
them.  There  is  not  an  individual  in  his  auditory,  who  feels  that  he  is 
speaking  to  him.  He  altogether  misconceives  the  facts  inwoven  with 
his  message,  and  therefore  nothing  that  he  says,  comes  home  to  the 
business  and  bosom.”  But  where  he  recognises  and  impresses  this 
difference,  he  becomes  the  expositor  of  facts  which  it  is  impossible  to 
gainsay,  because  every  man  has  the  evidence  of  them  within  himself. 
All  the  springs  of  action,  and  all  the  avenues  to  the  soul,  are  open  to 
his  influence,  because  he  is  able  to  individualize  his  .  hearers,  and 
make  them  sensible  that  there  are  realities  within  them,  that  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  diversified  and  appropriate  representations  of  the 
preacher  without  them.  ,  ' 

Of  little  moment  is  it,  then,  how  or  what  a  minister  preaches,  so 
long  as  he  overlooks  or  misapprehends  the  momentous  facts  involved 
in  this  distinction.  I  would  rather  go  into  the  pulpit  with  a  jejune 
and  disjointed  discourse,  and  leave  no  other  impression  on  my  audi¬ 
ence,  than  that  every  man  who  heard  me  is  either  for  God  or  against 
him  ;  than  pronounce  the  most  profound  discussion  of  Clark,  the  most 
polished  discourse  of  Blair,  or  the  most  erudite  of  Horsely,  and  like 
them,  leave  an  auditory  bound  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christy  unpene- 
trated  and  unimpressed  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
them,  whose  ultimate  divergency  is  limited  only  by  the  joys  of  heaven, 
and  the  sorrows  of  hell. 

Further,  without  exhibiting  this  difference,  preaching  has  a  fearful 
tendency  to  destroy  men,  rather  than  save  them.  There  is  a  strong  and 
almost  irresistible  propensity  in  the  human  mind,  to  moral  insensibili¬ 
ty.  The  sinfulness  of  men,  though  their  own,  and  though  never  in¬ 
voluntary,  operates  as  a  kind  of  disease,  moral  malady  and  derange¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  which,  is,  strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe 
a  lie.  They  iihagine  themselves  whole,  while  they  have  the  plague  of 
the  heart,  and  there  is  no  soundness  in  their  flesh.  If  they  have 
wants,  they  are  not  felt ;  if'  they  are  in  perils,  they  are  not  feared  ; 
if  from  the  crown  of  their  head  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  they  are 
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polluted  with  sin ;  they  think  themselves  white  as  sh'ow.  They  even' 
exult  in  this  fancied  security,  while  the  arrows  of  the  destroyer  are 
flying  thick  around  them,'  and  the  sting  of  death  is  piercing  them 
through.  . 

Now,  with  men  who  thus  close  their  eyes,  and  stop  their  ears,  and 
harden  their  hearts,  and  who,  just  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  their 
peace  and  security  without  embracing  the  gospel,  will  assuredly  make 
light  of  it,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  have  mainly  to  do.  And 
their  business  with  them,  is  not  to  lull  them  into  deeper  security,  but 
to  alarm,  awaken,  convince,  and  save  them — “  of  some  having  com* 
passion,  and  others/  saving  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.” 
But  who  does  not  see,  that  the  indiscriminate  instruction  which  fails  to 
exhibit  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked',  and 
which  never  makes  it  appear  in  its  true  importance,  is  only  a  pleasant 
and  enchanting  song,  which  quiets  their  apprehensions,  and  confirms 
them'  in  their  groundless  security  ?  What  method  more  fatal  could  a 
minister  adopt,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  justify  and  increase  their 
.indifference  and  apathy  ?  Where  are  the  assemblies  who  make  a 
mock  at  all  the  solemnities  of  experimental  piety — to  whom  every 
faithful  admonition  is  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal — and  who, 
while  they  can  be  imitated  with  keen  emotions,  when  some  trivial  con¬ 
cern  of  time  is  set  before  them,  are  yet  languid  and  listless,  cold  and 
unfeeling  as  ai  stone,  when  yon  speak  to  themf  of  the  realities  of  eter¬ 
nity  ;  if  not  where  ministers,  who  know  ther  Master’s  will,  perform 
it  deceitfully— or  where  they  represent  the  difference  between  the 
righteous  Und  the  wicked/  as  the  glowing  imagery  of  eastern  hyper¬ 
bole — or  where  false  teachers  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  and  countervail 
the  inteidictions  6f  the  God  of  truth/  by  the  primeval  assurance  of 
the  father  of  Kes,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.”  Such  ministers  are 
the  malignant  foes  of  their  kind.  -  Such  ministers  prowl  around  the 
fold  of  Christ,  and  go  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.-  It  is 
impossible  for  ministers  to  do  greater  injury  to  their  fellow-men,  thani 
thus  to  chaiin  and  fascinate  the  ear,  while  they  strike  the  sting  of 
death  into'  the  soul.  There  is'  nothing  they  can  do  half  so  kj^ious,  as 
to  suppress  the  truths  which  rob  the  wicked  of  all  their  consolation, 
or  affirm  the  errors,- which,  while  they  quiet  the  enemies  of  God  in 
their  rebellion,  authorize  the  hope  that  they  may  persevere  ht  their 
hostility,  and  prosper. 

Is  such  the  proper  business  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ? 
Ought  such  to  be  the  desire  and  design  of  men,  who  watch  for  souls  ? 
Then  may  they  welcome  the  obligation  that  requires  them  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  counteract  and  defeat  a  design,  whose  only  tendency 
is  to  destroy  rather -than  save. '  I  may  add. 

The  method  of  preaching,  which  exhibits  the.  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  gives  consistency  and  meaning  to  the 
whole  gospel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  gospel,  either  consistent  with 
itself,  or  interesting  to  men,  without  it.  Take  away  this  difference, 
and  the  Bible  presents  a  collection  of  problems  which  no  mind  can 
solve.  It  is  impossible  for  any  raan  to  have  a  clear  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  their  principles, 
'Without  carrying  along  with  him,  in  all  his  inquiries,  this  essential 
•difference.  How  can  he  nnderstsmd  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity-^ 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration— the  doctrine  of  atonement— 4he  doe- 
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trioe  of  election— the  doctrines  of  the  offers,  terms  >  and  threatening^ 
of  the  gospel — the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and-  punishments,  and 
other  doctrines  of  less  moment,  without  acknowledging  the  difference 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked?  How  can  be  illustrate  or  en< 
force  them  ?  How  can  he  make  them  consistent  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  oracles  ?  We  desire 
no  other  answer  to  these  inquiries,  than  that  which  is  found  in  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  exploded  this  difference,  and  with  it  have  ob¬ 
scured  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have  furnished  another  gospel. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  the  consistency,  bow  little  meaning  and  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  the  Scriptures,  where  this  difference  is  not  discov¬ 
ered  and  made  to  appear  in  bright  and  glowing  colours.  Is  it  not  ut¬ 
terly  unavailing  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  gospel  in  its  fall  light  and 
importance  without  it?  To  my  mind,  the  representations  of  the 
Bible  are  vain  things  ;  they  are  the  cunningly  devised  fables  of  super¬ 
stition  and  imposture  ;  they  are  the  lying  wonders  of  the  man  of  sin  ; 
they  are  the  extravagancies  of  fiction  and  romance  ;  they  are  the  in¬ 
explicable  results  of  magic  and  sorcery,  if  there  be  no  essential,  ever¬ 
lasting  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  me  believe  the  word  of  the  eternal  God  is  such  a  dead 
letter.  Tell  me,  ye  who  explode  this  capital  distinction  in  the  human 
character,  and  please  yourselves  with  the  idea,  that  there  exists  little 
more  than  a  nominal  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wick¬ 
ed — ye,  who  on  the  one  band  would  fain  surprise  the  world  by  the 
products  of  your  genius  and  industry,  and  on  the  other,  would  over¬ 
whelm  it  by  empty  declamation — What  import  give  ye  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  volume,  which  has  arrested  and  amazed  the  strongest  intellects  in 
creation  ;  which  has  gratified,  and  will  forever  gratify  the  holiest  in¬ 
telligences,  so  that  they  will  gaze  upon  its  disclosures,  with  increasing 
wonder  and  joy  ;  which  is  itself  the  production  of  the  infinite  under¬ 
standing,  contains  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  will  forever  remain  a 
fathomless  profound  of  light  and  knowledge  ?  What  portraiture  of 
the  eternal  Jehovah,  do  you  discover  on  these  sacred  pages  ?  What 
brightness  of  his  glory  ?  What  specification  of  his  amazing  attributes  ? 
What  delineation  of  his  awful  name  ?  What  mean  the  majesty,  purity, 
spirituality  and  obligation  of  his  law,  with  all  the  weight  and  energy  of 
its  precepts,  and. all  the  awful  denunciations,  and  unbending  severity 
of  its  penalties  ?  What  the  wonders  of  the  Great  Redemption  ? 
What  means  that  expression  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  superlative 
love  of  God  to  the  guilty  and  perishing  children  of  men  ?  What  that 
mighty  propitiation  in  which  the  Esther’s  Fellow  travailed  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  bis  strength,  and  submitted  to  the  ignominy  end  sufferings  of 
the  accursed  tree,  as  the  last,  the  extreme  resort  for  ruined  sinners  ? 
What  the  abasement  and  condescension  of  the  Eternal  Comforter  into 
this  comfortless  world,  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heirs  of  salvation  ? 
What  the  solicitude  ot  the  church  triumphant,  and  the  church  militant, 
for  the  interests,  the  everlasting  interests,  of  the  deathless  soul ;  if 
there  be  no  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  all 
possess  one  common  character  and  allotment  ?  Tell  me,  for  you  are 
bound  to  tell  me,  what  is  there  so  full  of  interest  in  the  great  concern 
and  business  of  man  in  this  world — what  is  there  in  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ — what,  in  a  word,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  in  hell,  that  can,  and 
does  so  deeply  interest  and  agitate,  so  tenderly  melt  with  ^rief,  or 
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transport  with  joy,  every  thoughtful  mind  under  the  government  of 
God,  if  there  be  no  such  difference  ? 

But  let  this  difference  appear,  and  mil  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  de¬ 
lightfully  consistent  and  awfully  powerful,  and  there  is  a  ^meaning  and 
emphasis  in  God's  revelation.  Let  this  difference  appear,  and  every 
truth  tells  on  the  conscience,  and  vibrates  on  the  heart.  Bring  out 
this  difference,  and  you  disclose  realities  which  justify  alf  that  God  has 
said  and  done,  and  will  perform  ;  realities  which  throw  an  amiable  and 
awful  lustre  around  him  and  his  royal  throne  ;  realities  which  give 
weight  and  importance  to  every  creature,  every  object,  and  every 
event  in  the  universe,  because  there  is  not*  one  among  them  all  but 
shall  serve  to  save  or  destroy ;  realities  which  concentrate  in  the 
gospel  God  h^  revealed  to  men,  all  his  purposes  ;  which  subordinate 
to  it  all  his  conduct,  and  which  have  displayed,  and  will  yet  the  more 
display,  glories  into  which  angels  desire  to  look.  The  more  we  read 
and  study  the  Bible,  if  we  read  it  with  a  judicious  and  devoted  mind, 
the  more  shall  we  see  and  feel  that  a  clear  view  of  the  difference  be-> 
tween  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  gives  consistency  and  emphasis  to 
all  its  revelations. 

I  rejoice,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  fear  and  tremble,  as  I  contem' 
plate  the  importance  which  this  difference  gives  to  every  thing  I  do, 
to  every  thing  I  say,  to  every  thing  I  hope,  to  every  thing  I  fear.  What 
a  gospel  is  this  we  preach,  if  there  is  a  radical  and  everlasting  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  holy  and  the  profane  !  How  great  and  holy  the  God 
we  disclose  !  How  divine  and  mighty  the  Saviour  we  proclaim  !  And 
what  a  world  do  we  inhabit !  To  what  an  eternity  are  we  tending ! 
In  what  an  eternal  heaven,  or  eternal  hell,  •  shall  we  find  our  last 
abode !  What  contrasts  of  character  and  condition,  what  justice  and 
mercy,  what  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  will  for  ever  combine  their 
severity  and  their  goodness,  their  mild  and  fearful  Alleluias,  while  the 
/  incense  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  smoke  of  the  torments  of  the  dam¬ 
ned  ascend  for  ever  and  ever  !  Say,  are  not .  these  the  realities  that 
give  the  gospel  energy  and  power  ?  Can  such  a  gospel  return  void  f 
Most  not  such  a  gospel  do  execution  ?  And  must  not  the  faithful  min-' 
.  isters  of  such  a  gospel,  be  unto  God  a  sweet  savour,  in  them  that  are 
,  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish — to  the  one  a  savour  of  death  untQ> 
death,  and  to  the  other,  a  savour  of  life  unto  life. 


REASON  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

"  The  literal  and  obvious  sense  of  a  passage  of  scripture  ought  lo  be 
so  modified  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  known  and  acknowledged  truth.'* 

The  real  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on  this  subject,  in  Hie 
Christian  community,  appears  to  relate  rather  to  the  application  of 
this  principle,  than  to  the  principle  itself  If  impartially  examined, 
and  considered  only  in  relation  to  those  plain  cases'  which  obviously 
come  within  its  control,  it  will  be  found  to  commend  itself  to  every 
man’s  understanding,  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  without  which  hardly 
a  step  can  safely  be  taken,  in  the  investigation  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 
It  is  its  DUsappUcatiQn  only,  which  should  be  opposed ;  quesdwu  havh 
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been  brought  to  it.  which  do  not  fairly  come  within  its  jurisdictiop,  and 
as  the  decisions  which  in  this  case  it  has  given,  haye  been  evidently 
inadmissible,  some  mep  have  been  induced  to  distrust  its  authority  al¬ 
together.  -  Ip  the  present  .age  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  New-England,  the  appearance  of  any  disposition  to  disregard 
the  voice  of  reason,  or  to  impede  in  any  degree  the  exercise  of  her 
powers,  is  deservedly  unpopular ;  and  a  certain  class  of  theologians, 
in  their  fondness  for  monopolizing  such  adjectives  as  liberal,  enlighten¬ 
ed,  and  rational,  have  endeaypred  to  fasten  this  unpopularity  upon 
their  opponents,  by  representing  thpmselves  as  the  only  persons  who 
bring  their  reasomqg  faculties  to  the  investigation  of  .the  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures.  ' "  ' 

Tb  show  ^at  the  principle  itself,  separating  from  the  question  all 
unjust  application,  is  universally  admitted  by  the  Christians  of  Newr 
England,  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  adduce  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is 
at  least  by  all  Protestants,  employed.  When  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  supper,  which  he  wished  his  disciples  forever  to  celebrate  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  sufferings,  he  said  of  the  bread  which  he  gave  them, 

this  is  my  body,”  and  of  the  wine,  this  is  my  blood.”  Some  in¬ 
terpreters  of  scripture  have  supposed  that  it  becomes  us  to  abide  by 
the  literal  import  of  these  declarations,  and  to  believe  that  the  conse¬ 
crated  elements  do  in  reality  become  the  body  which  suffered,  and  the 
blood  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  cross.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  they  esteem  them  worthy  of  divine  honors.  The  bread  is 
borne  in  splendid  procession,  receiving  the  adoration  of  multitudes, 
who  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  ^  if  it  weye  really  possessed  of  the 
attributes  of  the  divinity.  Now  on  what  ground  do  v^e  refuse  to  admit 
this  interpretation,  with  all  the  consequences  which  result  from  it  ? 
Not  because  the  literal,  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  does  not  express 
it,  but  because  the  thing  is  plainly  impossible.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
truths  which  are  known  and  universally  admitted.  Matter  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  with  whose  properties  we  are,  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  we  consequently  know  that  the  same  thing  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  bread  aqd  human  flesh,  or  wiue  and  human  blood.  The 
literal  signification  of  the  passage  contradicts  known  principles,  and  is 
therefore  inadmissible  ;  and  a  metaphorical  interpretation  is  adopted, 
of  which  the  language  is  very  easily  and  naturally  susceptible. 

We  would  then,  without  hesitation,  admit  the  justice  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  this  rule  of  interpretatibn,  that  the  scriptures  ought  not  to  be 
so  understood  as  to  contradict  known  and  established  principles  in  any 
branch  of  our  knowledge.  God’s  works  are  entitled  to  as  much  cred-  . 
it  as  his  word,  and  we  cannot  allow  the  one  to  dissuade  us  of  what  we 
know  to  be  true,  from  the  evidence  of  the  other. 

But  we  most  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  what  we  shall  otherwise 
be  very  likely  to  confound,  a  contradiction  pf  our  knowledge  and  a  con- 
^ndiefion  of  our  opinions.  There  is  a  great  difference,  though  it  is  not 
always  seen,  between  known  principles  and  supposed  principles  ;  and 
the  BiUe,  though  it  never  clashes  with  the  former,  shows  but  little 
disposition  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  latter .'rr-A  revelation  from  God 
would  be  of  small  avail,  if  it  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  interfere  with 
the  errors  and  i^orance  of  men  ;  and,  as  the  sad  experience  of  the 
world  has  always  attested,  men  may  cling  to  error  and  ignorance  with 
^  &e  fixedness  attwhu^t  to  truth.  They  may  call  Aeir  notiime 
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known  principles  ;  and  an  artidcial  and  baseless  hypothesis  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  established  truth.  To  these  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Bible  must  yield  ;  yet  when  tt  comes  into  competition  with  them, 
men  will  doubtless  make  vigorous  resistance.  Here  then  is  the  dan¬ 
ger, — not  that  the  rule  we  are  considering,  if  fairly  applied,  will  lead  to 
a  rejection  of  any  revealed  truth,  but  that  we  shall  make  a  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  it ;  that  instead  of  distrusting  an  interpretation  because  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  what  we  kn(m  to  be  true,  we  shall  reject  a  doctrine  of 
the  scriptures,  because  it  contradicts  what  we  only  suppose  to  be  true. 
Any  man,  by  a  history  of  the  past,  or  by  observation  of  the  present, 
\yill  see  that  all  are  li^le  to  such  mistakes  as  these' ;  end  if  he  is  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  candor,  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  in  dan- 
'  ger. 

The  Indian  could  not  believe  that  this  ponderous  earth  could  be 
supported  upon  nothing ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  his 
philosophy,  and  so  he  places  an  elephant  under  it  to  support  its  Weight. 
The  peasant  we  read  of,  could  not  admit  that  the  world  turns  round 
once  a  day,  for  with  him  it  was  a  knomn  principle  that  the  water  of  a 
mill  pond  would  run  out,  if  at  any  time  during  the  twenty  four  hours 
the  earth  should  be  upside  down.  When  an  European  Ambassador,  I 
believe  to  an  African  court,  informed  its  monarch  that  the  rivers  in  his 
native  country  became  solid  in  the  winter,  his  majesty  being  determin¬ 
ed,  like  some  modern  theologians,  to  believe  nothing  contrary  to  rea¬ 
son,-  rejected  this  doctrine  with  contempt ;  it  being  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  known  principles  of  the  African  Philosophy,  that  water  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  lose  its  fluidity.  And  thus  might  we  go 
round  to  every  instance  of  obstinacy  in  error  which  the  world  has 
seen,  and  show  that  they  all  result  from  the  very  same  mode  of  reason- 
jog  which  is  inducing  so  many  men  to  reject  truths  which  tbe  word  of 
God  declares.  Men  refuse  to  admit  what  comes  to  them  supported  by 
satisfactory  evidence  when  it  contradicts  principles  on  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  reliance  ;  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  n^istake,  although  they  see  all  around  them  clinging  with  such 
firip  cpnfidence  to  error. 

Now,  if  on  these  simple  subjects,  the  freezing  of  water,  and  the  laws 
pf  gravitation,  the  Indian,  the  Rustic,  and  the  African,  are  so  liable  to 
mistake,  by  considering  the  notions  formed  by  their  narrow  observa¬ 
tions  and  contracted  minds,  as  established  principles,  against  which  con¬ 
trary  testimony  is  of  no  avail, — is  there  nothing  in  the  exalted  subjects 
on  which  religion  lays  hold,  where  our.opinions  are  to  be  distrusted  ? 
Is  there  nothing,  in  relation  to  which  it  b^omes  us  to  listen,  and  not 
to  speak  ?  And  shall  we,  in  forming  our  opinions  on  those  great 
subjects  about  which  we  have  no  knpwiedge,  except  the  revelations  of 
the  bible,  shall  we,  in  examining  what  the  bible  f-eveals,  turn  its  lan¬ 
guage  away  from  it  obvious  import,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  coincidence 
with  the  notions  our  imaginations  may  have  formed  ? 

We  contend,  and  we  would  earnestly  contend,  that  on  most  of  the 
^eat  subjects  relating  to  God’s  government,  and  to  the  eternal  world, 
we  have  no.  known  principles,  independently  of  those  which  we  can 
deduce  from  the  revelation  of  God.  We  may  have  notions  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  they  may  be  firmly  fixed,  so  that  even  the  clearest  declara-r 
tions  of  the  bible  may  not  be  able  to  shake  them  ;  but  they  are  not 
known  principles  ;  for  the  subjects  themselves  are  too  mighty  for  our 
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grasp,  and  too  remote  for  our  investigation.  What  are  the  knoiva 
principles  relative  to  the  Divine  existence  which  any  man  will  dare  to 
bring  forward,  to  limit  and  restrain  whatever  Inspiration  may  assert 
respecting  the  mode  of  this  existence  ?  Who  can  tell  to  what  plans  a 
Holy  God  must  be  limited  in  his  designs  of  mercy  to  a  fallen  race,  so 
as  to  be  able  confidently  to  assert  that  it  could  not  be  by  the  propitiate* 
ry  sufferings  of  a  Redeemer  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  on  these  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects,  we  know  nothing  except  what  God  has  been  pleased  to 
inform  us — we  are  perfectly  in  the  dark,  until  we  see  the  light  of  the 
bible  ;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable  for  us  to  set  aside  its  declarations, 
on  the  ground  of  their  discordance  .  with  any  notions  which  we  may 
have  formed. — Recorder  and  Telegraph.  * 
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'  CHAPTER  II. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  another  way,  and  observed  two  young 
men  walking  aside  by  themselves,  whose  countenances  showed  that  the 
discourse  of  Evangelist  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds. 
The  name  of  the  one  was  Sensitive,  and  that  of  the  other  Sincere.  Both 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  deep  distress,  and  the  tears  flowed  copious¬ 
ly  from  the  eyes  of  Sensitive.. 

Oh,  said  Sensitive,  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  wrath  of  the  king  is  re¬ 
vealed  against  us.  How  stupid  have  I  been,  that  I  did  not  think  of  it 
before. 

-  And  I,  said  Sincere,  begin  to  think  that  we  do,  indeed,  hang  over  a 
dreadful  pit,  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  swallow  up  our  city,  and  all 
that  inhabit  it. 

Oh,  said  Sensitive,  I  will  never  more  be  so  stupid. ,  I  will  go  to  our 
.  minister,  and  inquire  what  1  shall  do  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come. 

And  I,  said  Sincere,  will  go  home  and  settle  my  affairs,  and  prepare 
to. leave  the  city. 

Then  I  observed  that  there  were  a  number  of  churches  in  the  city 
of  Destruction,  whose  pulpits  were  supplied  by  ministers,  who  were 
had  in  very  high  esteem,  and  who  were  very  popular  in  the  city  ; 
such  as  Doctor  Smoothman,  Doctor  Soothing,  Mr.  Slight-heal,  Mr. 
Save-all,  and  several  others.  Sensitive  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Smoothman,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  going  directly 
to  his  house,  desired  to  speak  with  him.  So  the  Doctor  took  him  in¬ 
to  his  study,  and  after  bidding  him  to  be  seated,  inquired  what  he 
wanted.  At  which  Sensitive  burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome 
that  he  could  not  speak.  Then  said  Dr.  Smoothman,  compose  your¬ 
self,  young  man,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 

^nsitive.  Oh,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  undone  forever. 

Dr.  Smoothman.  Undone  forever '.  Why,  what  has  happened  tp 
y  ou  ? 
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-  Sen.  I  am  a  sinner,  sir,  and  I  fear  I  shall  fall  into  the  harning  pit. 

1  fear  that  the  king  is  very  angry  with  me. 

Dr.Sm.  If  that  is  all,  you  may  quiet  your  fears.  We  are  all  sin* 
aers  ;  but  the  king  is  very  merciful. 

Sen.  But  1  have  heard,  sir,  that  the  king  is  angry  with  the  wicked 

every  day. 

Dr.  Sm.  That  is,  with  those  who  are  very  wicked,  as  swearers, 
thieves,  drunkards,  adulterers,  and  the  like.  But  you  are  not  guilty  of 
any  of  these  sins.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you  from  a  child,  and 
have  always  known  you  to  be  a  modest,  sober  youth,  and  never  addict¬ 
ed  to  any  disreputable  practices. 

Sen.  But  I  have  heard  that  the  law  of  the  king  requires  us  to  love 
him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  with¬ 
out  any  interruption,  on  pain  of  his  eternal  displeasure  ;  which  1  fear 
I  have  not  done. 

Dr.  Sm.  That  was  the  law  given  to  man  before  the  fall.  The  king 
then,  required  perfect  obedience,  upon  pain  of  his  eternal  displeasure. 
But  since  we  have  become  fallen,  imperfect  creatures,  he  has  placed 
08  under  a  milder  law,  better  suited  to  our  circumstances.  If  we  lead 
a  sober,  regular  life,  go  constantly  to  churcb,  are  honest  in  our  deal¬ 
ings,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  do  not  fall  into  any  violent,  out-breaking 
sins,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  but  that  -.he  will  accept  us.  It  is  true 
that  we  may  be  guilty  of  some  little  sins,  some  venial  faults,  (as  who  is 
there  that  is  without  some  ?)  but  the  king  knows  that  these  are  infirmi¬ 
ties  which  are  incident  to  our  fallen  nature  ;  and  as  oorgpod  deeds  so 
far  overbalance .  these,  the  king  will  certainly  bestow  upon  us  a  rich 
•  reward. 

Sen.  You  give  me  great  comfort,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  your  whole¬ 
some  instruction,  and  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  it.  But  I  feel  that 
my  fears  have  very  much  disturbed  my  mind  ;  what  shall  I  do  to  re¬ 
gain  that  composure  which  1  have  lost  ? 

Dr  Sm.  I  perceive  that  you  are  somewhat  discomposed  ;  and  I, 
would  advise  you  to  banish  all  such  thoughts  as  occasioned  your  late 
distress,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  suggest  them.  En¬ 
deavor  to  divert  your  mind.  For  if  >  you  dwell  oh  these  gloomy  sub¬ 
ject,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  .into  a  settled  melancholy,  apd  per¬ 
haps  derangement  of  mind,  which  would  be  a  dreadful  calamity.  Re¬ 
sort  to  some  harmless  amusement.  Frequent  the  company  of  your 
young  friends.  Take  an  innocent  hand  at  cards,  or  engage  in  the 
.  sprightly  dance,  or  go  to  the  theatre.  And  when  you  cannot  avail 
yourself  of  these,  read  some  diverting  book,  such  as  a  novel  or  a  play, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  gloomy  thoughts.  These  means  are  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  prevent  or  remove  such  distress  of  mind  qs  yours. 
And  if  these  things  will  not  afford  you  relief,  and  restore  your  former 
tranquility,  I  know  not  what  will. 

Sen.  1  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  instruction  and 
advice.  I  have  always  been  particularly  fond  of  these  innocent  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  most  of  the  young  people  in  our  city  are.  I  feel  my  mind 
greatly  relieved  already  ;  and  hope  that  by  attending  to  your  directions 
I  soon  regain  my  wonted  tranquility  and  cheerfulness. 

Then  I  saw  that  Sensitive  took  his  leave  with  a  cheerful  air,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  house,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  bis  minister, 
and  a*  longer  entertained  any  thoughts  of  leaving  the  city. 
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After  tills,  I  turned  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  other  young  man’ 
who  had  beeti  alarmed  at  the  preaching  of  Evangelist.  .Atld  I  soon 
perceived  that  he  had  reached  bis  house,  and  was  retired  to  his 
room,  to  reflect  upon  his  present  circumstances,  and  the  great  danger 
to^  which  he  was  exposed.  I  had  observed  that  be  did  not  appear  to- 
be  so  much  moved,  at  first,  as  Sensitive  had  been  ;  but  I  now  saw  that 
what  he  bad  heard  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his  mind,  and  that  hnwas 
v^alking  his  room,  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Upon  this,  one  named 
Conscience  came  in,  and  addressed  him  with  a  stern  air. 

Con.  All  that  Evangelist  said  concerning  you  is  true. 

Sincere.  I  know  it  is,  and  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  our  city 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  destroyed,  and  that  if  I  remain  in  it,  I  shall 
perish  in  its  ruins. 

Con.  I  have  ofteh  told  you  the  same  things  ;  and  have  often  re¬ 
proved  3'ou  for  ^oOr  stupid  and  careless  Mfe. 

Sin.  You  have,indee'd  ;  but  1  have  slighted  yonr  admonitions,  mid 
have  been  unwilling  to  listen  to  yobr  voice. 

Con.  You  have  so  ;  and  you  deserve  now  to  perish  with  the  city. 
Lookback  also  on  your  past  life.  Consider  how  many  acts  of  rebellioir 
against  the  kingyou  have  committed  ;  and  that  too  when  1  remonstrated 
against  yOOr  conduct,  in  the  most  decided  terms.  Consider  bow  many 
times  you  have  promised  to  amend  your  life,*  and  have  broken  your 
promises  ;  how  often  you  have  resolved  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  have 
acted  contrary  to  those  resolutions. 

Sin.  All  that  you  say  is  true.  lam,- indeed,  in  great  danger.  Whaf 
shall  I  do  ?  1  fear  the  king  will  not  accept  me  now,  although  I  should 

leave  the  city,  and  go  on  pilgrimage.  If  I  remain  here,  1  shall  perish  ^ 
If  I  leave  the  city,  I  shall  perish.  Ah  me  !  who  can  endure  the  wrath 
of  the  king  ?  Oh  that  I  had  never  been  born. 

Con.  Remember,  also,  how  foolishly  you  have  spent  your  time  ; 
how  many  precious  moments  you  have  wasted  in  vain  and  criminal  a*- 
miisements  ;  how  often  you  have  drunk  deep  of  the  streams  of  sensual 
pleasure,  not  only  contrary  to  my  advice,  but  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of 
my  unwelcome  company. 

.  Sin.  Oh  the  precious  moments  that  I  have  murdered  !  The  re¬ 
collection  of  each  plants  a  dagger  in  my  bosom.  What  a  fool  have  I 
been,  to  trifle,  as  I  have  done,  upon  the  brink  of  eternal  burnings  ! 

1  cannot  bear  to  hold  my  finger  in  the  candle  for  one  minute  ;  how 
then  can  I  bear  the  tormebts  of  the  pit,  though  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity  !  Oh  !  that  word— Eternity  !  How  it  rings  in  my  ears  !— ' 
Could  1  hope  that  the  torments  of  the  pit  would  ever  have  an  end,  the 
anticipation  of  them  would  be  less  intollerable  !  But  who  can  dwell 
with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  can  inhabit  everlasting  burnings  ? 

Then  1  saw  that  Sincere  was  in  great  agony  of  'mind  ;  and  although  - 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  be  found  no  rest,  but  spent  the  night 
in  meditating  terror,  and  looking  frequently  for  the  pit  to  open  beneath 
him,  and  swallow  him  up.  And  if  he  fell  into  a  momentary  slumber,’ 
he  would  presently  start,  and  scream  as  if  the  fiends  of  the  pit  were’ 
already  seizing  him  for  their  prey.  In  the  morning  he  rose,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  attend  to  some  business  ;  but  his  tiaind  was  so  disturbed  with 
the  thoughts  of  his  present  situation,  that  he  found  it  impossible.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  resolved  to  go  to  his  minister.  Dr.  Soothing,  (for  he 
belonged  to  his  parish)  and  obtain  his  instructions,  and  directions  about 
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aetting  out  on  pilgrimage,  a»  he  was  determined  to  set  out  without  any 
more  delay.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Soothing,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  inquired  in  the  tenderest  manner 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  distress. 

Sincere.  It  is  the  fear,  sir,  of  the  wrath  of  the  king,  that  makes  me 
tremble.  I  see  myself  exposed  to  fall  into  the  burning  pit,  while  1 
remain  in  this  city.  And  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  escape.  Do, 
sir,  tell  me  if  there  is  any  hope  that  I  may  yet  escape  from  &e  wrath 
to  come. 

Doet.  Soothing.  There  is  every  ground  of  hope  that  can  be  wished. 
If  the  king  has  given  you  a  desire  to  escape,  it  is  an  evidence  that  he 
intends  to  gratify  that  desire.  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  see  you 
thus  anxious  for  your  safety,  because  1  conside]^  it  an  indication  that 
the  king  has  designs  of  mercy  towards  you.  It  is  the  king  himself  that 
has  given  you  this  view  of  your  danger,  and  excited  these  desires  to 
escape  it ;  and  where  the  Ung  has  begun  a  good  work  in  any,  he  will 
carry  it  on. 

Sin.  But  I  have  heard  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  repent  of  my 
sins,  to  enter  in  at  the  wicket  gate,  and  go  on  pilgrimage  ;  and  I  fear 
that  I  have  not  that  repentance  which  is  onto  life. 

Doct.  S.  Do  you  not  desire  to  repent  ?  And  are  you  not  greatly 
distressed  to  think  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  your  past  life  ? 

Sin,  lam,  indeed,  greatly  distressed,  to  think  that  I  have,  by  my 
own  folly  and  wickedness,  exposed  myself  to  the  wrath  of  the  Ung  ; 
and  I  think  I  do  sincerely  desire  to  have  that  repentance  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  my  being  delivered  from  the  punishment  to  which  1  am  ex¬ 
posed. 

Dr.  S.  “  He  that  desires  to  repent,  does  it  already  in  some  meas¬ 
ure.”  And  it  must  needs  be  very  pleasing  to  the  king  to  see  you  thus 
distressed,  and  grieving  that  you  have  offended  him. 

Sin.  Your  words  are  full  of  consolation,  sir.  And  I  think  myself 
happy  in  having  the  privilege  of  your  instructions.  But  I  understand, 
sir,  that  I  must  leave  the  city,  and  go  on  pilgrimage,  if  I  would  secure 
the  favor  of  the  king. 

Dr.  S.  You  must  ultimately  leave  the  city,  and  goon  pilgrimage; 
but  you  cannot  go  yet.  You '  must  wait  the  king's  time.  No  one  caa 
enter  the  gate  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  way,  by  any  act  of  his  own. 
The  king  must  send  a  messenger  to  carry  you  through  the  gate.  Yoix 
must  wait,  therefore,  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  All  that  you  can 
do. is,  to  reform  your  life,  to  use  thb  means  of  obtaining  the  king's  fa¬ 
vor,  and  to  remain  in  the  city,  until  he  shall  see  fit  .to  send  his  messen¬ 
ger  to  carry  you  through  the  gate.  But  if  you  faithfully  persevere  in 
the  use  of  means,  and  in  this  way  do  what  yo.u  can,  antecedently  to 
, passing  the  gate,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  king  will  accomplish  all 
the  rest.  > 

Sin.  What  are  the  means  which  1  must  use  to  obtain  die  King’s 
favor  ? 

Dr.  S.  You  must  pray  to  him,  go  constantly  to  church,  read  good 
boo^,  and  lead  a  strictly  moral  life. 

Sin.  Is  it  certain,  that  if  1  use'  these  means,  I  shall  obtain  his  favor  ? 

Dr.  S.  Yes.  For  he  has  said.  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  open^  unto  you.” 

*  go 
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Then  I  observed  that  Sincere  appeared  to  he  greatly  relieved  from 
liis  distress ;  and  though  his  countenance  still  had  the  appearance  of 
deep  thoughtfulness,  it  was  evident  that  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Sooth* 
ing  had  kindled  a  home,  resolved  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  to 
him  by  bis  minister,  and  to  be  very  diligent  in  it,  that  he  might  not 
fail  of  success.  ' 

Upon  this,  1  turned  my  attention  again  towards  the  gate,  and  saw 
Evangelist  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  man,  whose  countenance  in* 
dicated  a  sedate,  but  deeply  anxious  mind.  So  1  drew  near,  and  lis* 
tened  fo  their  discourse.  Then  said  Evangelist  to  the  man,  whose 
same  was  Thoughtful, 

Ev.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  distress  ? 

I  see  that  1  am,  indeed,  a  sinner,*  and  that  1  am  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  the  King. 

Ev.  You  are,  no  doubt,  a  greater  sinner,  than  you  are  sensible  of, 
and  are  justly  condemned  ;  but  this  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
-all  acceptation,  that  the  Prince  Immanuel  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  Only  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions,  and  you  may 
be  delivered. 

Th.  What  are  the  conditions  which  I  must  perform  ?  : 

■Ev.  You  must  cordially  justify  the  King,  and  condemn  yourself. 
You  must  remember  your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  have 
’not  been  good,  and  loathe  yourself  in  your  own  sight,  for  your  iniqui* 
(ties  and  for  your  ajbominations.  You  must  approve  of  the  method  which 
the  King  has  provided  of  bestowing  pardon  upon  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects,  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Prince  Immanuel,  In  short, 
you  must  enter  the  gate,  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life. 

Th.  I  am  convinced  that  the  King  is  right,  and  that  bis  sentence  of  con* 
•demnalion  upon  me  is  just ;  for  1  have  done  nothing  but  rebel  against  him 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  But  I  find  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced 
•of  this  in  my  conscience,  and  another  thing  to  approve  of  it  in  my 
heart.  I  find- my  heart  wholly  opposed  to  the  King,  and  to  his  law  and 
government  ;  and  chiefly  because  he  condemns  me.  ,  If  I  could  only 
he  assured  that  he  intends  to  show  favor  to  me,  1  think  1  could  love 
him ;  but  while  he  condemns  me,  I  cannot. 

Ev.  That  is,  you  could  love  a  sin-pardoning  King,  hut  not  a  sin* 
punishing  King.  And  yet,  the  King  will  pardon  some,  and  punish 
others.  And  he  does  peirfectly  right  ip  both  ;  and  you  ought  to  love 
him  Ibr  doing  fight. 

Th.  1  know  I  ought,  but  I  do  not ;  and  this  is  my  misery.  For  if  1 
eoqld  only  persuade  myself  that  the  King  is  unjust,  it  would  be  some 
support  to  me.  1  think  1  could  bear  op  under  the  infliction  of  an  un* 
just  sentence,  but,  to  be  condemned  by  a  just  sentence,  and  to  have  no 
excuse,  nor  palliation  of  my  conduct ;  to  have  no  room  to  complain  of 
the  King  ;  to  have  my  own  conscience  condemn  me ;  that  is  what  I 
cannot  bear.  Under  this,  I  feel  my  spirits  wholly  sink.  Oh  1  what 
Shall  1  do  ? 

Ev.  Submit  yourself  to  the  King.  He  has  determined  to  pa'rdbn 
some,  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  ;  and  he  has  determined  to  punish 
others  according  to  their  deserts,  fof  the  glory  of  his  justice.  You 
Imow  not  which  he  has  determined  respecting  you.  But  you  know 
thaf^  bis  glory  is  of  more  importance  than  your  personal  interests. 
Oive  up  yourself  into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  shall  sec 
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kest.  yfhy  should  you  wish  the  King  to  sacrifice  his  glory  to  secure 
your  personal  interests  ?  His  glory  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
interest  of  any  creature  ;  and  he  does  right  in  making  it  his  supreme 
object,  and  in  disposing  of  every  creature  in  that  way  which  will  best 
promote  it. 

Th.  I  know  he  does  right  in  preferring  his  glory  to  my  happiness. 

I  know  I  deserve  to  perish  forever.  1  know  that  I  am  altogether  un« 
reasonable  and  wicked  in  preferring  my  happiness  to  the  glory  of  the 
King.  Oh !  what  a  vile  creature J  aqs  i  How  glorious  and  excellent 
is  the  King,  even  in  the  execution  of  his  threatenings !  1  deserve  to 

be  cast  ofiT :  and  if  he  does  cast  me  off,  he  will  be  glorious  in  it,  and  1 
think  I  can  praise  him  for  it.  How  glorious  is.  his  mercy !  how  glori* 

•  ous  is  his  justice  t  I  will  praise  him  for  both.  I  will  submit.  1  will 
put  myself  into  his  hands.  **•  And  if  he  thus  say,  1  have  no  delight  in 
thee  ;  behold  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him.” 

So  saying,  I  beheld  him  enter  the  Wicket  Gate,  with  a  composed 
countenance ;  and  Goodwill  said  unto  him,  Whosoever  will  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it  ^  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the 
same  shall  save  it.’*  And,  observing  in  his  hand  a  book,  which  Evan« 
gelist  had  given  him,  he  said,.  **  Search  the  scriptures  ;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.” 

**  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction;  in.  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.”  Then,  having  bid  him  to  call  at  the  house  of  the  In¬ 
terpreter,  where  he  should  be  more  fully  instructed  in  the  King’s  stat¬ 
utes,  he  dismissed  him  to  go  on  his  way,  saying,.  **  Take,  heed  that  09 
man  deceive  you.”' 

So  he  went  on  his  way,  still  keeping  his  bookin  his  hand,  and  some¬ 
times  reading  therein,  and  sometimes  talking  to-  himself,  of  the  gloria 
ous  character  of  the  King,  and  of  the  'might  of  his  terrible  acts.  And 
presently  1  heard  him- sing  : 

**  The  Lord  is  God ;  *tis  he  alone 

Doth  life,  and  breath,  and  being  give ; 

We  are  his  works,  and  not  our  own  ; 

The  sheep  that  on  his  pastures  live. 

His  troth  and  j.ustice  I’ll  proclaim ; 

His  bounty  flows  an  endless  streamy 

His  mercy  swift,  his  anger  slow, . 

But  dreadful  to  the  stubborn  foe. 

His  works  with  sovereign  glory  shine^ 

And  speak  his  m^^ty  divine  ; 

X>et  every  realm  with  j(w  proclaim 
^  The  sound  and  honor  of  Im  name.” 


TO  THE  EplTOE  OF  THE  CBBlSTiaR*8  MAGAZINE.*  . 

Kev.  and  Dear  Sir, — 

You  know  it  is  natural  fbr  every  one  that  loves  God,  to  love  dso 
his  word,  sfl  being  the  copy  of  1^  hicatrt,  the  «iact  delineatioD  of  his 
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nature,  the  express  declaration  of  his  will ;  in  which  every  thing  ne- 
cessary  to  salvation  is  revealed,  containing  all  that  concerns  our  faith 
and  obedience.  It  follows,  certainly,  if  we  love  it  we  shall  be  very 
often  thinking  upon  it ;  and  when  we  think  upon  it,  we  shall  desire  te 
understand  it.  •  A  text  in  St.  Raul’s  first  epistle  to  Timothy  iii.  9. 
where,  speaking  of  Deacons,  he  says,  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  fnith 
in  a  pure  conscience  ;  suggested  the  following  reflections  : 

Faith  may  here  intend  the  doctrtnes  which  are  objects  of  faith _ the 

profession  of  faith,  or  the  real  possession  of  it  considered  as  a  divine 
grace.  While  a  Christian  preserves  his  conscience  pore,  living  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world,  having  his  conversation  as  becometh  the  gos¬ 
pel,  resembling  his  divine  Lord,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefi¬ 
led,  walking  worthy  the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called — adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour,  while  he  lives  above  the  world  ; 
walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  that  is,  I  humbly  apprehend,  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  invisible  heavenly  objects — while  he 
has  a  conscience  purified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  void  of  ofience 
towards  God  and  man,  he  is  a  mystery  to  the  unregenerate  part  of  man- 
kind.  His  springs  of  action,  his  motives,  and  the  governing  principles 
'of  his  life,  are  to  them  unknown,  and  they  wonder  how  it  is !  They 
are  astonished  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  love  what  they  so  passionately 
admire  ;  and  they  think  him  to  be,  what  he  really  is,  a  person  of  a 
different  nature. 

But  if  he  be  found  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty,  conforming  in 
fhe  least  degree  to  their  sinful  customs  and  practices,  through  the  over¬ 
coming  influences  of  Satan’s  temptations  ;  or  be  allured  by  the  be¬ 
witching  charms  of  this  painted  idol,  the  world ;  or  overpowered  by 
the  Devil’s  confederates  within  him  ;  or  by  whatev-er  means,  he  be 
seduced  to  join  with  the  world  in  the  commission  of  sin  ;  then  the  mys¬ 
tery  is  unfolded,  and  the  secret  intuitively  discovered.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  exclaim,  **  Art  thou  also  become  as  one  of  us  ?  We  thought  you 
pretended  not  to  belong  to  the  world ;  we  used  to  think  you^a  strange 
creature  :  but  now  we  see  plainly  you  are  no  better  than  ourselves. 
You,  who  formerly  was  afraid  of  coming  near  us,  lest  you  should  be 
defiled  and  corrupted,  do  not  scruple  now  to  make  one  of  our  jovial 
company.  We  are  fully  convinced  of  what  we  have  been  always  in-' 
cHned  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  reality  in  religion.  It  is  an  j^dle  fic¬ 
tion  I  it  is  priest  craft !  it  is  composed  ofnld  wives’  fables!  it  is  any 
thing!  it  is  nothing!  Your  conduct  confirms  the  truth  of  this. 
Where  are  now  your  fine  pretences  to  sanctification  and  godliness  !” 

Thus  they  will  soon  give  evidence  that  the  Devil  is  their  father,  by 
imitating  his  mode  of  action  ;  which  is,  first  to  seduce  poor  sinners  to 
transgress,  and  then  bitterly  accuse  them  of  it.  They,  with  their 
father,  always  act  perfectly  consistent  with  their  character,  as  accusers 
iff  the  brethren.  • 

Let  true  Christians  learn  hence,  carefully  to  preserve  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  a  pore  conscience,  or  rather  to 
beg  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  their  consciences  clean,  and  pu¬ 
rify  their  hearts  by  faith,  that  they  efiectually  prevent  ail  such  accusa¬ 
tions  ;  lest  by  opening  the  mouths  of  gainsayers  against  them,  -they 
make  their  own  lives  uncomfortable,  lay  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  - 
ef  their  brethren,  grieve-  the  Holy  Spirit,  plant  their  dying  pillow  with 
thorns,  and  dishonor  tte  profession  they  make  of  the  spotless  religion 
•f  Jesus.  W,  N. 
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Question. 
qUESTION. 

Should  many  preachers  be  employed  in  the  same  place,  in  a  time  of 

special  awakening  ? 


The  harvest  is  great,  and  the  laborers  are  few  ;  many,  therefore, 
cannot  properly  be  spared  for  one  field,  while  others  lie  deserted  or 
neglected.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  labor,  where  God  is  himself  at 
work,  than  in  the  midst  of  a  general  stupidity.  But  the  stupid  people 
have  the  greater  need  of  the  warnings  of  the  gospel ;  and  usenilness 
'is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  minister,  rather  than  his  own  grati¬ 
fication.  No  more,  therefore,  should  flock  into  a  place  where  show¬ 
ers  of  mercy  are  descending,  than  the  necessities  of  the  people  re¬ 
quire.  Let  others  make  a  short  visit  among  them,  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  revival,  and  carry  it  to  their  respective  places  of  labor.  If  but 
few  additional  meetings  are  requisite  in  time  of  revival  ;  if  continual 
preaching  or  conversation  be  unprofitable  to  alarmed  and  convicted 
sinners,  then  the  necessities  of  the  people  do  not  require  a  multipli¬ 
cation  of  laborers.  Their  stated  pastor  or  preacher,  if  he  be  favored 
with  good  health,  and  be  competent  to  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
word,  can  do  the  greater  part  of  what  Is  required,  in  a  congregation  of 
ordinary  size.  One  assistant,  in  case  of  his  strength  failing,  or  when 
the  work  is  very  extensive  and  powerful,  or  when  the  congregation  is 
large  and  scattered,  or  when  there  are  many  adversaries,  or  when, 
some  ministering  brother  has  no  call  to  a  sphere  of  labor  by  himself, 
may  labor  with  him  in  the  gospel  with  good  effect.  The  labors  of  the 
assistant,  however,  should  be  bestowed  principally  upon  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  conversation  with  those  who  are  awakened.  The  guidance 
^  inquiries  should  devolve  on  the  pastor.  These  are  our  opinions. 
We  will  now  give  our  reasons  for  them,  and  let  them  have  what  weight 
they  may  deserve. 

We  think  it  inexpedient,  not  only  because.it  is  a  monopoly  ot 
preachers  whose  labors  may  be  needed  elsewhere,  but  on  account  ot 
the  danger  of  divisions.  Ministers  are  but  men  :  and  though  they' 
may  net  indulge  envy,  ambition,  or  any  passion  directly  and  grossly 
sinful,  yet  they  may  unconsciously  thwart  each  other’s  endeavors,  and 
severally  attach  to  themselves  followers  and  partizans.  We  would 
not  represent  this  danger  as  formidable.  We  believe  Christ  has  many 
servants  on  earth,  who  could  labor  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  or 
easily  compose  any  occasional  jars,-  in  the  Christian  spirit.  But  there 
are  so  many  occasions  which  furnish,  to  susceptible  minds,  a  strong 
temptation,  and  the  best  of  men  are  so  liable  to  err,  that  the  danger 
seems  worthy  of  notice  and  deep  reflection. 

But  if  the  laborers  are  themselves  like-minded,  and  drink  into  one 
spirit,  yet  they  may  produce  bickei^ing^  among  their  hearers.  Each 
one  has  bis  l>ecoliar  traits  of  character,  bis  peculiar  m&nner  of  preach¬ 
ing,  bis  own  mode  of  conducting  his  intercourse  with  bis  people,  and 
possibly  views  differing  from  his  brethren  on  some  topics  which  are 
at  such  a  time  of  practical  importance.  One  is  more  popular  than  ini'- 
ether;  One  is  more  acceptable  to  this  class  of  people,  another  to 
that.  Their  hearers,  even  established  Christians,  are  too  apt  to  in-  ' 
dulge  their  partialities  without  calculating  the  consequences.  And 
yoonthey  cry,  «‘l  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas.*’ 
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The  action  and  re-action  of  this  spirit  among  the  people,  and  eventu* 
ally  among  the  ministers,  has  sometimes  been  peculiarly  lamentable  : 
so  that  scarcely  one  of  them  could  say,  without  condemning  himself, 
“  1  am  of  Christ.”  Instead  of  co-operating  to  promote  and  extend  a 
revival  of  pure  religion,  their  envying  and  strife  have  diverted  the 
minds  of  men  from  their  etern  A  interests,  and  grieved  and  offended 
the  holy  Spirit,  till  he  has  withdrawn  his  influence.  ' 

Where  animosities  and  divisions  are  not  engendered,  sometimes  an  in¬ 
jury  accrues  to  the  progress  of  truth.  There  are  too  oflen  “  shades  of 
difference”  in  sentiment,  where  there  is  an  entire  agreement  on  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  bible.  These  are  oflen  magnified  by  the 
bearers,  and  thus  become  the  occasion  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  many, 
and  of  overthrowing  the  faith  of  some.  But  admit  that  this  effect 
does  not  follow,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  truth  will  be  more  effk- 
dent  from  the  lips  of  a  constant  preacher,  than  from  him  on  one  sab¬ 
bath,  and  from  a  person  on  the  next  who  is  comparatively  a  stranger. 
We  know  that  the  stated  pastor  is  oflen  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
labors  of  his  brethren.  Preaching  the  same  doctrine,  they  add  weight 
to  his  testimony.  By  the  novelty  of  their  manner,  they  rouse  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  sometimes  the  happy  instruments  of  awakening  those, 
who  have  slept  for  years  on  the  brink  of  destruction  under  the  preach-, 
ing  of  the  same  truths.  We  would  not  insinuate,  that  a  stranger  need 
be  at  a  loss  for  topics.  Men’s  hearts  are  every  where  the  same,  and 
there  is  the  same  doctrine  for  all  the  sons  of  men.  But,  for  a  profita¬ 
ble  selection  of  topics,  and  their  application  to  the  hearers,  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  hearers  is  of  vast  utility.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits, 
sentiments,  peculiar  feelings,  excuses,  refuges  and  hopes  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  enables  a  minister  wisely  to  divide  the  word,  and  give  every  one 
his  portion.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  expected  of  ,a  stranger,  or 
occasional  preacher.  And  this  circumstance  is  not  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  in  reference  to  the  influx  of  ministers  where  the  Spirit  is 
poured  out.  The  faithful  pastor  will  be  thankful,  in  time  of  awake¬ 
ning,  when  solemn,  affectionate,  pungent  preachers  come  to  rejoice 
with  him,  to  pray  with  him,  and  to  sound  the  gospel  trumpet,  -with  a 
clear  and  certain  sound,  in  the  ears  of  his  people.  But  he  will  wish,  as 
niuch  as  possible,  to  stand  in  his  own  lot, .and  adapt  his  repeated  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  varying  condition  of  his  flock.  He  is  ever  with  them  ;  his 
eye  is  upon  their  motions  ;  he  descries  their  wants  and  dangers  ;  and 
he  best  knows  how .  to  bring  from  the  treasury  things  new  and  old, 
applicable  to  them. 

However,  assistance  is  more  profitable  in  public  ministrations,  than 
in  private  intercourse  with  persons  under  awakening.  A  knowledge 
of  previous  character  and  temper,  of  former  exercises,  and  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  is  here  more  important  than  in.the  pulpit  of 
the  social  meeting.  Every  man,  too,  has  his  own  mode,  of  dealii^ 
with  inquirers,  andean  do  better  among  his  own' flock  flhan  with  stran¬ 
gers.  If  a  pastor  is  what  he  should  be,  his  people  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  will  feel  greater  confidence  in  opening  their  minds 
to  him,  and  place  greater  reliance  on  his  counsels  and  directions.  We 
can  conceive  of  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  A  young  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  pastor,  for  instance,  may  feel  it  a  privilege  to  resign  his  inqui¬ 
rers  to  the  guidance  of  a  father  in  the  gospel,  and  himself  sit  as  a  learn¬ 
er.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  we  believe  it  is  well  for  the  pastor  who 
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understands  his  duty,  to  hear  the  inquiries  of  the  awakened,  and  try 
the  hopes  of  converts.  If  he  have  twenty,  helpers,  we  think  he 
should  assign  them  the  part  of  public  preaching  and  exhortation,  and 
himself  conduct  the  meeting  for  inquiry. 

Where  a  man  is  located  in  providence,  there  is  his  field  of  labor. 
If  the  Lord  revives  his  work,  he  should  fill  that  sphere,  provided 
health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  permit,  with  the  occasional  aid 
of  judicious  and  devoted  brethren  ;  brethren  who  will  fall  in  with  his 
measures,  walk  in  the  same  spirit,  and  hold  op  his  hands  in  the  work. 
It  is  unprofitable  to  a  congregation  or  church,  “  to  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears.”  To  imagine  that  numbers,  or  talents, 
or  eloquence,  are  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  work,  is  to  rely 
on  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  depart  from  the  living  God. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  IV.  AND  DR.  PEARSON. 

From  a  respectable  source,  we  have  the  following-  anecdote  of 
George  IV.  and  Dr.  Pearson,  author  of  the  life  of  Buchanan. — “  On 
a  certain  occasion,  Mr..  Pearson,  then  little  known,  happening  in  Lon> 
don,  was  invited  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  chaplains  to  officiate  on  a 
Sabbath,  when  it  was  expected  the  king  would  not  be  .present.  The 
invatioB  was  accepted,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all,  his  Majesty  entered 
the  chapel,  together  with  the  Royal  Family,  when  the  young  man  was 
to  preach !  His  intended  sermon  was  of  a  very  plain  and  pointed 
oharacter,  and  such  an  one  as  seldom  or  ne.ver  entered  the  royal  ear. 
But  Pearson  did  not  feel  disposed  to  alter,  curtail,  or  exchange  it  for 
another.  The  king  was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  such  unwonted 
doctrine,  and  sent  a  messenger  requiring  the  attendance  of  the’young 
preacher.  Pearson  waited  on  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  much  gratified  with  his  discourse,  and  “  farther,” 
said  he,  '*  it  is  our  royal  pleasure  that  you  be  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chaplain  to  the  court  1”  Pearson  was  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
favor,  an  object  of  so  much  ambition  to  the  English  clergy,  but  with 
Christian  meekness  and  dignity,  begged  to  decline  the  honor.  T^ 
king  was  astonished,  and  asked  his  reason  for  declining  that  which,  to 
any  clergyman  in  his  situation,  would  be  a  very  high  favor.  **  I  am 
Sorry  to  say  to  your  Majes^,  that  my  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
office  to  my  king  on  earth,  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duties  to  my 
King  in  heaven  ”  How  so  ?”  asked  the  king.  "  I  should  be  obli- 
^d,  for  example,  to  attend  your  Majes^  in  your  royal  yacht  on  par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure  during  the  Sabbath,”  was  his  reply.  **  And  is  it  then 
a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  ?  My  chaplains  never  told  me  so,”  re¬ 
joined  the  king.  Some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  was  then  entered  into,  all  which  appeared  new  to  the  king. 
When  the  interview  was  concluded,  Pearson  was  dismissed,  but  was 
subsequently  sent  for ;  and  when  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  was 
addressed  by  the  king  as  “  Dr.  Pearson.”  “  Your  Majesty  mistakes, 
have  not  yet  received  that  honor.”  “  That  honor,”  replied  the 
king,  has  been  conferred  upon  you,”  and  beckoning  to  a  page,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  and  presented  to  Pearson  the  degree  of  D.  D.  which  had  heen 
obtained  from  Oxlbrd !  “  Yoo  Will  henceforward,”  the  king  told 
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him,  **  be  considered  as  one  of  our  chaplains,”  and  at  tHie  same  tim^ 
-assured  him,  that  while  in  his  service,  nothing  should  be  .required  of 
him  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  conscience  or  his  God.  **  From 

that  time,”  said  Mr.  S - ,  his  Majesty  has  ceased  from  his  Sab* 

bath  pleasure  parties.  He  is  now  what  may  be  called  a  moral  man.” 

Boston  Telegraph. 


APHORISMS. 

Riches  have  made  more  covetous  men,  than  covetousness  has  made 
rich  men. 

'  Point  not  at  other’s  spots  with  a  foul  finger. 

When  we  do  ill,  the  Devil  tempts  us  ;  and  when  we  do  nothing,  we 
tempt  the  Devil. 


1  : 


TO  A  GLOW-WORM. 

Little  being  of  a  day. 

Glowing  in  thy  cell  alone, 

Shedding  light  with  mystick  ray. 

On  thy  path,  and  on  my  sun. 

Dost  thou  whisper  to  my  heart  ? 

*<  Though  I  grovel  in  the  sod. 

Still  I  mock  Man’s  boasted  art, 

'  With  the  workmanship  of  God.” 

See  !  the  fire-fly’s  rapid  flight 
Shaming  thy  terrene  career,-— 

He,  the  eccentrick  meteor  bright. 

Thou,  the  planet  of  thy  sphere. 

Why,  within  thy  cavern  damp. 

Thus,  with  trembling  haste  dost  cower? 

Think’st  thou  I  would  quench  thy  lamp. 
Lustre  ot  thy  lonely  bower  ? 

No ! — Regain  thy  couch  of  clay. 

Sparkle  brightly  as' before,— 

Man  should  dread  to  take  away 
Gifts  he  never  can  restore. . 
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